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ON THE USE OF My WITH THE PARTICIPLE IN 
CLASSICAL GREEK. 


INTRODUCTION. 
1, Subject. 


In classical Greek the spheres of ov and yz were more or less 
clearly differentiated. But in later time, when the appreciation 
for the delicate shades of meaning conveyed by these negatives 
had been lost, the classical distinctions were, to a greater or less 
extent, effaced. For example, in Greek of the best period pu is 
the regular negative employed in the protasis of the conditional 
sentence, the few passages in which ov occurs being readily 
explained in accordance with the laws of the language. For 
either a single word is negatived, or the condition is really 
equivalent to a causal sentence (es —ye = érrei), or the negative of 
the original thought is retained. In Hellenistic Greek, however, 
e. g., that of the New Testament, ov regularly follows «¢ when a 
fact is expressed and even in generic and future conditions.’ 

Cf. John, v, 47: ef 5é Tots éxeivouv ypdppacw ov muorevere— 
ib., X, 37: e& ov mow xré—Heb., x1, 25: ef yap éxetvor ovx 
éEéhuyov—I Cor., 1x, 2; XI, 6; xv, 32; James, II, 2: ef tus ev 
Noy@ ov wraiec—Luke, x1, 8: ef cat od décec—Rom., vill, 9. 

Modern Greek goes one step further than this-and uses the 
negative dév (probably short for oddév) in all kinds of conditional 
sentences,” 

The encroachment of od on jp, however, is slight in com- 
parison with that of 7 on ov. The lines of this intrusion have 


1Cf. Jebb, Appendix to Vincent and Dickson’s Primer of Modern Greek. | 
*Cf. Mullach, Grammatik der griechischen Vulgarsprache, pp. 389-90. 
2 9) 
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been clearly pointed out by Prof. Gildersleeve, American Journal 
of Philology, 1, pp. 45-57. 

They are as follows: (1) y) with the infinitive in oratio 
obliqua—an extension of the classical usage after verbs of assev- 
eration and belief; (2) érc 4 with the finite verb as a form of 
oratio obliqua—perhaps due to the desire to avoid hiatus, which 
frequently led later writers to sacrifice grammar to artistic effect ; 
(3) causal yu ; (4) 7) in relative sentences, and lastly participial 
py, where in all probability the most extensive invasion took 
place. Here again, as in the case of ov in the conditional sen- 
tence, modern Greek makes an advance on the writers of the 
post-classical period and does not combine any negative but ju 
with the participle.’ 

In view, therefore, of this gradual extension and finally uni- 
versal application of yu) with the participle, it becomes highly 
important to make a thorough examination of the classical usage 
in order to ascertain how far later writers were justified in their 
use of p77. | 


2. Scope. 


To this end the entire body of classical Greek, from Homer 
to Demosthenes, has been examined and all the instances of pu 
with the participle noted. From the material thus colleeted we 
hope to be able to show how far and in what connection the 
writers of the best period made use of this construction. 

It may be well to cite here a list of the authors examined and 
editions referred to. 

Homer. Ameis-Hentze. 

Hesiod. Flach, Teubner, 1878. 

Lyric Poets. Bergk, Teubner, 1878. 

Aeschylus. Weil, Teubner, 1889. 

Sophocles. Dindorf-Mekler, Teubner, 1889. 

Euripides. Nauck, Teubner, 1891. 

Fragmenta Tragicorum Grecorum. Nauck, Teubner, 1889. 

Aristophanes. Bergk, Teubner, 1884. 

Fragmenta Comicorum. Kock, Teubner, 1880-88. 


1 Mullach, 1. c.; Gildersleeve, 1. c., p. 55. 
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Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon. Teubner editions. 

Plato. Teubner. 

Orators. Teubner. | 

All bracketed portions of the text and all laws and documents 
have been omitted, unless cited for purposes of comparison. In 
the case of Hypereides, only the speech ‘Tarép Evfevimzrov has 
been examined, as the fragmentary state of the others would 
invalidate any argument that might be drawn from them. The 
sixth volume of Plato, containing the spurious dialogues, dpoz, 
letters, etc., has also been left out of our investigation. The 
doubtful dialogues of Plato and the doubtful orations of the 
orators have been included, as our object is not so much to show 
the individual usage of any special author as the origin and 
development of the construction in the Greek of the best period. 

Before entering upon our subject proper, it is necessary to 
discuss briefly three points: (1) the use of ov and 7 in classical 
Greek ; (2) the function of the participle, and (3) the combination 
of the negatives. with the participle. 


3. General View of ov and py. 


Both ov and yx are doubtless Indo-European. .We are sure 
of this in the case of 7, which is identical with the Sanskrit, 
Zend, and Old Persian prohibitive particle md,' and we may 
perhaps connect ov with Zend ava, Latin haud. | 

The etymology, however, gives us very little except the original 
tone of un. But we can afford to dispense with its aid in seeking 
to determine the classical distinctions between the two negative 
particles, for already in Homer their uses are so clearly defined 
that there is no possibility of confusion.2 What then are the 
distinctions now generally accepted? In brief as follows: ov is 
the negative of fact, u7, in accordance with its derivation, of the 
will; ov is objective and belongs to the thing spoken of, pu) is 
subjective and refers to the thought and will of the speaker.® 
These broad outlines were fully recognized and clearly marked 


1Cf. Prellwitz, Etymologische Worterbuch, sub voc. 
*Cf. Gildersleeve, l.c., p. 48. 
3Cf. Biumlein, Die griechischen Partikeln, p. 257. 
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by the ancients.’ Negation with ov was called dpynows = denial. 
So Hesychius says od = érippnya apynrixoy Kata orépnow. On 
the other hand, negation with uy was called dzayopevots = 
prohibition. 

First, then, let us treat briefly the negative ov. This being 
the negative of the statement, we find it combined (1) with the 
indicative of the independent sentence and everything that repre- 
sents the indicative; (2) with the optative with dy = potential of 
the present and future, and with the past tenses of the indicative 
with ay =the potential of the past. These sentences are, it is 
true, subjective, but they are assertions and not mere conceptions, 
and hence take ov, not y7.? (8) ov is used with the subjunctive 
in Homer when it is equivalent to the future; (4) in questions 
that expect an affirmative answer; (5) in subordinate sentences 
that represent the indicative, i. e., the indicative or optative after 
drt or ws, relative sentences that express a mere statement, tem- 
poral, causal, and consecutive sentences with the finite verb, the 
infinitive after verbs of saying and thinking, and the participle 
when it represents a sentence in which ov would have been used, 
unless the force of the principal verb is sufficient to cause su. 
(6) ov is also used to negative a single word or to change it into 
its opposite, e. g., ox dyads = xKaxos. Here it forms a quasi- 
compound, and the union is so close that, as a rule, oJ remains 
even though the phrase represents or forms part of a sentence that 
demands yy. Cf. Iliad, 111, 288 fol.: ef . . . [Ipiapos Ipsdporo re 
maidses Tivey ovK @OéXwow ; Lysias, XIII, 62: ef pév ov ToAXol 
joa. 

At times also the image of oratio obliqua comes in and preserves 
ov where we should expect uy. Cf. Plato, Gorgias, 458 E: 
aor év dyA@ WiOavov eivar od SiddoKovta adda TreiGovta. 7s 
precedes.‘ 

This, then, is all that need be said of the negative ov. For 
examples under any of the above heads see Baumlein. 


—-1Cf. Ety. Magnum, 585-49 to 586-80, also under od xi. 

*Cf. Aken, Tempus und Modus, 23 54, 72, 315; Baumlein, p. 259. 

* Aken, Frohberger, and Rehdantz deny this, especially in the conditional sen- 
tence. od, they say, represents the negative of the original thought. Cf. Aken, 
¢ 229; Frohberger to Lysias, 13, 62. 

4Cf. Gildersleeve, A. J. P., vir, 174. 
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_ We turn now to the consideration of 7. We have already 
seen that this was originally not a negative at all, but a pro- 
hibitive particle, an interjection accompanied by a gesture of 
repulsion or rejection.!. As such it was connected in Sanskrit with 
the injunctive.? Greek, however, has no injunctive, the functions 
of which have been merged into the subjunctive. Hence we 
find in the earliest monuments of Greek literature prohibition 
expressed by the aorist subjunctive with 7. The present sub- 
junctive appears only in the first person plural. For example, 
cf. Homer, Iliad, 11, 435: 


pnkete viv 848 adOe rAeyopeOa, pwnd ere Snpov 
apBarrA@pela Epryov. 


The original prohibitive force of 4 with the present subjunc- 
tive also appears in hesitating statements, e. g., Plato, Gorgias, 
462 E: 2) dypotxorepov 7 a TO ares etrreiv. 

From the subjunctive 4 spread naturally to the pantie 
For the imperative was used originally only in a positive sense, 
prohibition being always expressed by yu) with the subjunctive. 
This step had already been taken by Sanskrit, which in the classi- 
cal period combined md with the imperative and optative as well 
as with the injunctive. 7 with the imperative, then, is but an 
analogical imitation of 4 with the subjunctive. 

We next find yw combined with the optative in the inde- 
pendent sentence, a construction that is readily understood when 
we remember that the pure optative expresses all shades of mean- 
ing from a command to a simple wish. Cf. Homer, Iliad, xxrv, 
178: Knpv& tis Errovro; Od., xxIv, 491: é&eAOwv tis ‘Sou 

The next extension of 47 was to the infinitive, which when 
used as an imperative takes un as a matter of course. Likewise 
after verbs of will and command, BovAopar, Kerevw, etc., the 
infinitive has an imperative force and hence is negatived by yy. 
The use of this negative was further extended to verbs that 
involve the will, i. e., verbs of swearing, believing, etc. Hence in 


1Cf. Vogrinz, Hom. Gram., p. 234, 
*Cf. Delbriick, Altind. Syn., 3 267; Miller, A. J. P., 13, 423. 
3Cf. Aken, ¢ 49; Whitney, Skt. Gram., 2 573. 
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the early period jj) was the negative of the infinitive throughout. 
When oratio obliqua came in, the infinitive after verbs of saying 
and thinking being the representative of the indicative, naturally 
took ov. 

Strictly speaking, 4 has no right to be combined with the 
indicative, the proper negative of which is, as we have already 
geen, ov. Only with great difficulty, therefore, did it take this 
step, and it appears in only a few constructions—as, for instance, 
in the protasis of the unreal condition, past wishes, oaths, ques- 
tions that anticipate a negative answer, d7rws with the future 
indicative, with verbs of fear when the action is present or past, 
and in purpose clauses with the historical tenses. Finally py 
came to be used with the participle, and it is with the develop- 
ment and use of this construction that our present investigation 
deals. 

We may sum up the uses of ju} in classical Greek, all of which 
go back to the will of the speaker, as follows: 


I. In the independent sentence 7 is used with : 

the subjunctive = prohibition ; 

the imperative ; 

the optative and past tenses of the indicative in wishes ; 

hesitating statements and dubitative questions ; 

- questions that anticipate a negative answer ; 
oaths. 
II. In the dependent sentence it is used : 

after verbs of fear—where the subordinate clause is only 
semi-dependent ; 

in final clauses with iva, ws, 67s ; 

in the protasis of conditional clauses ; 

in relative sentences if they express final, conditional, or 
generic relations ; ; 

in temporal sentences when they are equal to conditional 

or generic sentences ; 

with the infinitive after verbs and expressions that involve 
the will and after wore ; 

and finally with the participle when it represents or forms 
part of a sentence that demands pu. 
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The combinations of the negatives ov 7 and 2) od should also 
be considered. But it is not our intention to enter into a full 
discussion of the negatives. We only propose to give a general 
view, a brief outline, in order that the development of yx) with 
the participle may be seen in its historical connection. Hence 
we may pass over ov yu as having no direct bearing on our 
subject and postpone the discussion of 7) ov until we come to 
that chapter in our treatment of u7 with the participle.' 


4. General View of the Participle. 


Another preliminary subject that calls for attention is a general 
view of the participle and its employment as a representative of 
the finite clause. 

The Greeks were very fond of the participle, and hence they 
not only developed a large number of forms, but also used them 
freely.? This free use is shown in two directions: (1) by the 
actual number of participles used, and (2) by the great freedom 
with which the participle is employed as a substitute for the finite 
verb. As to the first, and the stylistic effect produced thereby, 
since it has no direct connection with our subject, we may pass it 
over without comment.® It is with the second that we are more 
directly concerned. 

We might suppose that the Homeric poems, the first monu- 
ments of Greek literature, would show us the participle in an 
undeveloped state. And so they do to some extent, but not nearly 
so much as we should suppose. Indeed, Classen, as cited above, 
p- 44, even claims, on the basis of a complete study of the parti- 
ciple in Homer, that the Homeric use is as fully developed as 
that of later times, 7 

“Wir finden,” he says, “den ganzen reichtum an formen, 
welchen die griechische sprache im participium entwickelt hat, 
in der homerischen poesie entfaltet, und wir sehen ihn mit einer 


1 For the treatment of od uf, cf. Gildersleeve, A. J. P., 111, 202 fol.; Morris, 
Proceedings Amer. Phil. Asso., 1882, vol. 13, p. 35. 

*Cf. Classen, Beobachtungen iiber den homerischen Sprachgebrauch, p. 41. | 

* For treatment, cf. Gildersleeve, A. J. P., rx, 137 f.; J. H. U. Circular, 
1888, p. 23. 
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freiheit und feinheit jedem bediirfniss des gedankens angepasst, 
die in keiner beziehung dem gebildetsten ausdruck der attischen 
prosa nachsteht.” We must, I think, accept this with some 
modification, for while it may be true that all the germs of later 
constructions are found in Homer, it is nevertheless also true that 
the participle in these early poems has not the same sweep as 
in later works, but is still largely adjectival in its character; and 
by nothing is this adjectival nature better shown than by the 
reluctance, we might almost say absolute refusal, of Homer to 
join yn with the participle. 

Assuming, therefore, that the development of the participle is 
largely pre-Homeric, we shall simply give a brief resumé of its 
use In classical Greek, without attempting to trace its growth. 

The three broad divisions into which the uses of the participle 
fall are the nominal, the verbal, and the supplementary. Under 
the first head come those participles which are used to modify 
a noun like an ordinary attributive adjective, e. g., rod qapovTos 
aye@vos, Dem., 18, 12, or with the article as a substantive, e. g., 
Ta tempaypyéeva, Dem., 18, 4, or as a predicate with epi, e. g., 
Badifwv eipi, Aristoph., Rane, 36. 

Under the second head come those cases where the participle 
modifies the verb, not the noun, taking the place of a subordinate 
clause. So widespread is this use that almost without exception 
may a subordinate clause be thus represented. So the various 
relations of time, cause, finality, concession, limitation, condition, 
manner, result, may all be expressed by the participle. But under 
temporal clauses we must exclude éws dv with the subjunctive, 
which cannot be so represented,’ and under final clauses verbs of 
fear, after which the participle is not used.? After adore, also, the 
participle is rare, and found chiefly after verbs of perception in 
the leading clause.® 

Under the head of the supplementary participle are included 
those cases in which the participle is used to complete the mean- 


1 According to Prof. Gildersleeve. 

*Cf. Kiihner, Ausfiihrliche Gram., 3 490, 1, and Lodge, Participle in Euripides, 
who do not make even these exceptions, but say that every subordinate clause 
may be represented by the participle. 

3Cf. Gildersleeve, A. J. P., vu, 172. 
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ing of a verb, e. g., aioxvvouar rAéyov. It very often takes the 
place of an accusative and the infinitive, e. g., oldd oe NéyovTa, 
Xen., Cyr., 1, 6, 6. 


5. Combination of the Negatives with the Participle. 


_ After this brief and rapid survey of the negatives and the parti- 
ciple, we are now prepared to see how the two were combined. 

Whatever was the original feeling of the participle, it came to 
be regarded, in the classical period at least, as an abridged sentence. 
This is most manifest, perhaps, from the fact that we occasionally 
find ef ywév with the finite verb contrasted with a conditional 
participle with 6é, or vice versa, e. g., Xen., Cyr., vu, 1, 12: 
py Ovtwv pev oiwv Set . . . ef 8 ovToe elev olous Séot KTE. 

As the representative, therefore, of a finite verb, we may state 
it as a general rule that the participle takes the negative of the 
clause into which it may be resolved. ‘Thus the participle used as 
an adjective or as the representative of a causal or adversative 
sentence would naturally take ov, since it is then a mere statement 
of fact and has no connection with the will; but, on the other 
hand, the participle used as a substitute for a conditional or a 
concessive clause takes yj, since here the will of the speaker 
enters. But another element must also be taken into considera- 
tion, 1. e., the influence of the principal verb of the sentence. 
We have already seen (p. 8) that the image of oratio obliqua 
is sometimes sufficient to produce od where yu would be more 
natural. The opposite is also true. For not infrequently the 
force of the principal verb, especially an imperative, is sufficient 
to cause yx to be used with the participle, although the latter 
would more naturally take ov.' This is contrary to the view 
held by Aken, Tempus und Modus, pp. 224-227, who asserts 
that the principal verb has no influence whatever on the choice 
of the negative with the participle, but that this choice depends 
entirely on the nature of the participle itself.2 This view, how- 
ever, 1s not accepted by other grammarians, and our investiga- 


1Cf. Kiihner, 3 515, 3, 2; Baumlein, p. 295. 
3See page 227, where he says: “‘ Dem satz in welchem sie stehen fiir sich kann 
kein influss zugestanden werden.” 
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tion will show that the principle stated above is correct. Of 
course, when the participle is only loosely connected with the 
main sentence, or is remote from the principal verb, or where dre 
or ws intervenes, an original ov may be retained. 

Having thus, by our discussion of these preliminary points, 
shown the place that 4 with the participle holds in the develop- 
ment of the negatives, we turn now to a detailed examination 
of the actual occurrences of this construction in classical Greek, 
following the two broad lines just laid down: (1) where the 
participle forms part of a sentence that demands py, and (2) where 
the participle by the nature of its own predication takes 17. 


I. 
M7 WITH THE PARTICIPLE, THE PRINCIPAL VERB BEING 
EXPRESSED. 


1. In Imperative Sentences. 


Following the course of the development of yu as already 
traced (pp. 9 f.), let us see first to what extent the participle is 
used as the representative of the imperative sentence and how far 
the force of the principal verb extends when the participle is not 
capable of being resolved into another imperative. | 

In all there are about one hundred and thirty-eight participles 
negatived by uy that form a more or less integral part of an 
imperative clause. They may be divided for the sake of con- 
venience into five classes: First, where the participle agrees with 
the subject of the principal verb and may in most cases be 
resolved into another imperative ; secondly, where the participle 
is in the genitive absolute, either with or without @s; thirdly, 
where the participle is in the predicate, either taking the place 
of an object clause or agreeing with the object of the verb; 
fourthly, where the imperative appears in an indirect form, 1. e., 
after verbs like xeXevw, vrapaive, etc., and the participle is con- 
nected with the subordinate clause. This really belongs under 
the head of the infinitive, but as being an indirect form of the 
imperative it may be included here. The fifth class embraces 
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those participles that cannot conveniently be included under the 
other heads. 

Of these classes the first is by far the largest, containing eighty- 
five examples out of the total number. It does not appear in 
Homer, but two examples are found in Hesiod, i. e., Works and 
Days, 696, and Shield, 98. The first passage reads: 


e ra \ a \ \ s 7 
@paios bé yuvaixa Teov Torti olxoyv ayerBat 

UA / 2 / , / 2 9 / 7. 
NTE TPLNKOVT@V ETEWY LANA TOAN aTrONELTTOV 
pnt émiels para troAAd. 


dyeoOar is equivalent to an imperative. The other passage is 
similar. 

(Such cases as Hom., Od., m1, 96, pndé te pe aidopevos 
petrXtooeo nd éAcaipwy, have not been included, as here the 
negatives go with the verb and not with the participles. For 
similar examples, however, cf. Od., 11, 231; Soph., Antig., 267 ; 
Eurip., Hecuba, 373; Plato, Politicus, 264 A. We have also 
excluded passages like Xen., Mem., 1, 4,1, oxeyrdpevoe pt) ovo 
& éxeivos épwrav Hreyyev—arra Kal & Aéywv oUVYHpépeve— 
Soxiuatovrav, as here the position of the negative shows that it 
belongs to the following substantive idea and not so much to the 
participle. For similar examples, cf. Hdt., tv, 46; Aeschines, 
111, 255; Plato, Crito, 47 D; Phsdrus, 260 C; Menex., 247 B; 
Rep., tv, 464 C; vir, 584 C; Laws, vir, 817 C. Moreover, not 
only in the case of the imperative, but also in regard to the other 
constructions that follow, we have omitted those examples in 
which the negative precedes both participle and verb and goes 
with both of them, e. g., in a purpose clause, Thuc., m1, 22, 2: 
Suéyovtes ToAv joav, Straws Ta STAa pn) KpOVopEva Tpds GAANA| 
aicOnow trapéxot.) 

In lyric poetry, especially in the hortatory elegies of Tyrteus 
and Theognis, the construction is more frequently employed than 
in Epic poetry. Eight examples have been noted, e. g., Pindar, 
Pythia, rv, 176 f.: 


b] 6: \ U4 4 > \ / 
eyOicrorot pn evdeow KatTapidvats eitré yévvar. 


Of the tragedians, Aeschylus and Sophocles make but slight 
use of the participle as a substitute for the imperative. The 
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former has but two examples, the latter but three. Note Soph., 
Electra, 1014 : 


ait S& vobv axés GAAA TO ypov@ Tore, 
aBévovaa pndév, Tois Kparotow eixabeiv. 


The participle is causal, but owing to the preceding imperative 
(and possibly also to the following infinitive), the negative is 
pn, not ov. 

Euripides is more free in his use of this construction and las 
sixteen instances of it. In some cases the verb has to be supplied 
from the context. Cf. Alcestis, 1094: 


4 a 
@s pntor avdpa Tovde vupdiov Katov— 


where aives is to be supplied from the preceding line. In Hera- 
clidae, 263, 47 is due to the prohibitive force of the sentence : 


AH. ovxovy éyo trav év0aS eipl xvptos ; 
KO. Bradrrov ¥ éxeivous pndév, Av Te codpor7s. 


In Comedy, we find a few instances in the minor poets, but 
none in Aristophanes. Nor does Herodotus or Xenophon, in his 
historical works, use the construction. Thucydides, however, has 
seven instances of it, all but one of which occur in speeches. In 
the other writings of Xenophon seven examples are found, five of 
which occur in the Cynegeticus, where, however, imperatives and 
imperative infinitives abound. 

Of the orators, Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isaeus, Lycurgus, 
and Hypereides do not use it at all. Isocrates has four examples, 
three of which are in the first speech, which is generally regarded 
as spurious. Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Deinarchus have one 
each. This small number of passages in the orators in which the 
imperative is represented by a participle seems rather surprising 
at first, in view of the large number of imperatives used by 
them ;* but we must remember that the orators are not wont to 
use the imperative at all, except under stress of emotion, and then 
the pure imperative is more appropriate than a participle, which 
belongs rather to a leisurely manner of utterance and not to 
passionate language. 


1i, e., 2,445, according to Miller, A. J. P., xu, 402. 
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Plato bulks largely, and we should expect to find a large 
number of examples in his-works. ‘The total number, however, is 
only thirty, fifteen of which occur in the Laws. Many dialogues 
have none at all, many only one. Note especially Protag., 
336 C: SrareyéoOw—pn—paxpov Aoyov broteivwv, éexxpovov 
Tovs Adyous Kal ovK eOérov Sidovae Aoyov. Here dsoreivev 
continues the imperative, while éxxpovwv and é6éAwv are merely 
descriptive participles. Aken, in accordance with his theory, 
would doubtless say that the difference in the negatives is due 
to this fact. But we frequently find ov« é0éi coalescing into 
@ quasi-compound and remaining unchanged in spite of its sur- 
roundings, and to such cause the retention of od here might 
be due. 

Aken, p. 227, quotes Gorgias, 463 A, etme undev ene aioyuv- 
Mets, as an example of the final participle. It is, however, as far 
as we can see, nothing more than a continuation of the imperative. 
Cf. Politicus, 269 C: réye pydev eAreirrwy ; ib, 277 E: Néye 
pndev éuod ye evexa atroKvav. | 

In Laws, vi, 754 A, we have yu with the participle equivalent 
to mplv dv with the finite verb: M7 toivuy yiyveonovrés ye 
Tap@puev avTo appytov, unodev Stacadynocaytes Huiv avtois, where 
pndev Stacadyoarvres = pw dv Stacadjowper. 

For other examples of this construction, cf. Aeschylus, Sup., 
209; Eurip., Tro., 1166; Hdt., rx, 45; Thuc., u, 2, 3; 44, 2; 
Dem., xx, 90; Plato, Laws, 11, 653 B. 

For convenience of reference, and also to show at a glance the 
range of a construction, a complete list of the passages in which 
that construction is found is appended to each section, unless all 
the passages have been cited in the treatment of that section. 
For the construction just treated we have the following list : 


Hesiod : Mimnermus: Pindar: 
Op. et D., 696 f. . 
Boia on vu, 1 f. Pythia, rv, 100 (176). 
Tyrteeus : Theognis: Aeschylus: 
283, 
<a vi 364, Agam., 510, 
xy 5. 764. 906. 
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Sophocles : Thucydides : Plato: 
Electra, 1014. 1, 124, 2 Theet., 153 E. 
O. R., 310. ur, 87, 8 Sophistes, 239 B, 
O. C., 489. m1, 40, 7, 240 A, 
48, ] 242 B. 
Enripides Iv, 17, 3 - Politicus, 263 E, 
: v, 20, 2 ; 
Alcestis, 1094. vir, 77, 5 on 277 E. 
Hec., 874. ilebus, 14 B, - 
Heraclide, 175 Xenophon: ’ 
263, Cyr., a 1, 37. Lach aan A ; 
H. F., 505, cs Protag., 336 C. 
pep Cyn., 11, 1. somes ° 
1110. " "ry, B. Gorgias, 463 A. 
Iph. Au., 140, vr 10.14 oe Maior, 398 D. 
ais x, 12. Lares vi, 754 A 
: awe, VI, ; 
Medea, 1122. ae VII, 818 E. 
Or., 657. : vii, 8 ; 
Tro., 723. 1, 13, 17, 42. 4A, 
Phe., 1234. 1, 57. D, 
Frag., 286, 4, 849 E. 
779. Demosthenes: 1x, 868 C, 
Xx, 47. 7 
Comici Minores: a eee 882 B. 
Pherecrates, 80. mtamentiags x, 887 C. 
Strattis, 37. Int, 247. x1, 919 D, 
Antiphanes, 52,14... |——————_|______" 932 C. 
(Menander, 128, 3. )' Deinarchus: xu, 943 ©, 
Demonax, 2. m1, 20. 


Our second division of «7 with the participle in imperative 
sentences is that in which the participle appears in the genitive © 
absolute. This class is much smaller than the preceding, and 
does not invariably take 2, ov, in fact, being found almost as 
frequently. This is doubtless due in most cases to the fact that 
the genitive absolute is not felt to be as closely connected with 
the principal verb as when the participle agrees with the subject. 
In other cases we can see special reasons for the retention of ov. 

The genitive absolute in this construction is generally preceded 
by @s, but one exception to this rule being noted, i. e., Hdt., vu, 
10 8: ov ay py Bovreu és xivduvoy pndéva Tovobrov amunécOat, 
pndeuens avaynns éovons, GANG éuol meiHev. Here the participle 
is temporal or causal—‘‘ When or since there is no necessity,” 
hence 7) must be due to the force of the imperative. — 


1The examples from the New Comedy have been cited for the sake of com- 
pleteness. They have not been counted, however, in making up the totals. 
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For an example with as, cf. Aristoph., Frogs, 128 : 


HPA. Bovre xatdvrn cal rayeidv oor ppdco ; 
7 » 4? @ A 
AIO. v% tov Ai’ @s dvTos ye wy BadstotiKod. 


Here we must supply ¢pd%e from the preceding line. a2}, it is 
true, goes with Badiotixod, but it is a good example of the 
influence of the imperative. For other examples, cf. Thuc., vit, 
15, 1(bis); 77, 7; Xen., Cyr., 1, 6, 11; Plato, Phedo, 77 E: 
as Sedid0tav (juoav)—reip® dvatreiPew* parrov Sé wn os Huov 
Sedudrwv. Here the whole phrase px) @> 7uav SedtdTwy is con- 
trasted with the preceding ws dSed:orwv. Hence the position of 
the negative. For other examples in Plato, cf. Char., 176 B; 
‘Rep., 1, 327 C; Laws, x1, 915 E; (Menander, 492). This con- 
struction is conversational, the example from the Laws being the 
only exception. Hence we are not surprised to find that it does 
not occur in the Orators. In the four examples that follow, os 
ov with the participle is connected with an imperative. In three 
of the cases the imperative follows, and its force is felt less than if _ 
it preceded. It must be noticed also that #s> with the participle is 
virtually a form of oratio obliqua, and as such its natural negative 
is ov, not 47.’ This may help to account for the retention of od 
here. The passages are as follows: Eurip., Medea, 1311: 


e > s+ a / / Vi 
@S OUKET GVTAV TOV Téxvav dpovTite Sn. 


Here also the negative of fact may be retained, as is commonly 
done when speaking of the dead. -Xen., Mem., 11, 6, 32: a> ov 
MpocoicovTos Tas yEelpas—didacxe, where a whole line intervenes 
between the participle and the principal verb; ib., Cyr., vim, 4, 
27: @s dvapevobvTos Kai ovK atrofavoupévou odTw TrapacKevatov. 
Plato, Apol., 30 B: 7 ddiete 7 wy adiere, ws euod ovx av 
moinaovros aAAa. In this latter case the force of the assertion 
is evident. | | 

In the third class are included those cases in which the parti- 
ciple appears as the object of an imperative, generally of a verb 
of saying and thinking. The participle frequently takes the place 
of an object clause, and hence, owing to the peculiarity of the 


1Cf. Gildersleeve, Justin Martyr, 1, 4, 19. 
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Greek idiom, may be in the nominative when its subject is the 
same as that of the principal verb. When not used as an object 
clause, it agrees with the object of the verb. os is sometimes 
used with the participle, but more frequently not. 

The first example noted is in Aeschylus, Sup., 209: 


“” | / 
@ Zed, xorrwv olxtipe py} atTroNwAoTAs, 


where yu) airoXwAoras seems to be equal to mply drodécat. 
Another example is found in Agam., 932: 


yvauny pev toOe ph StadGepodvr’ épué. 


In Perse, 435, viv 708’ tafe pndérm pecodv Kaxor, it is hard to 
decide whether we have the participle or the infinitive, as both have 
thesame form. Béiumlein, however, p. 268, takes it as the participle. 

Sophocles has five examples of this construction, four of which 
have ws. The passages are Antig., 1063, 1064; O. C., 1155; 
Phil., 253, 415. The Jast example is as follows: 


@s pnkér’ vta Keivov év ddet voe. 


Cf. Hdt., 11, 65, where the same construction occurs, and where 
Stein, groundlessly it seems to me, objects to 7}. 

Euripides has but four examples of the participle so used, of 
which the most noteworthy is Heraclide, 693 : 


IO. pn rot w épuxe Spav traperxevacpévor, 
@E. Spay pév ov x’ ody olos te, BovrAecOar § tows. 
IO. @s wn pevodvTa TaAXA Got AEyEeLY Tapa. 


Here Reiske, quoted by Elmsley, makes the participle depend on 
Eouxe ; others supply io@ ; but Elmsley and most editors take the 
participle as the accusative absolute. We still, however, have to 
explain 47, and the explanation is doubtless found in the impera- 
tive tone of the sentence. Cf. Thuc., vi, 40, 1: trav rowwvde 
aYYEALOY Ws pds aicBopévous Kal wy éutpérpovtas atradNaynTe, 
where ju} seems to be due to the same cause. Cf. Clagsen’s note. 
But on the other hand in Rhesus 145 (which, however, is generally 
regarded as not by Euripides) we find : 


a / 
caArTuyyos avony mpocdoxayv KapadoKer 
@s OU pevouvTa pe. 
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These examples seem to show that in the case of the accusative 
absolute, as in that of the genitive absolute, the same choice of 
negatives is permitted. 

If Ion 313 belongs under this head we have to supply the impera- 
tive from the preceding line, as in the case of Aristoph., Frogs, 128, 

KP. sets o° dp av0us, o Eév’ avrouxripoper. 
ION. os pr) eiS0P Aris pw erexev €& Grou tr’ Edu. 
‘‘-Yes; pity me who know neither mother nor father.” 

The historians, orators, and Plato make but little use of this con- 
struction, which belongs apparently to the language of the drama. 
The complete list of occurrences is as follows : 


Tragici Minores : Xenophon : 





Aeschylus: 
Sep fed Frag. incert., 122, Cyn. rx, 15. 
Agam., 932. Since ert 
Persae, 435. amass Isocrates : 
v, 183. 
Comici Minores : : 
Sophocles : Antiphanes, 177. 
O. C., 1155. (Philemon the Demosthenes : 
Antig., 1063, 1064. younger, 1, 2.) XXVU, 59. 
Phil., 253, 415. Lv, 35. 
Herodotus: ate 
oe ae : out an a : 
Androm., 726. 
Heraclide, 693, SS 
Ion, 31 ne Thucydides : Plato: 
Enon 1, 141, 1. Gorgias, 488 B. 


M7 is not invariably found in this construction. Indeed, as 
the participle here is a form of oratio obliqua we should rather 
expect to find od than x, and it seems to point to the strong 
influence of the imperative that so many of the cases have yu) and 
so few ov (see page 19). An example with ov has already been 
cited from [Euripides] Rhesus, 145. Others are Soph. Phil., 567: 


a> tadT’ érictw Spapev’ od pérXovt’ ert. 


Thuc., 1, 36, 1: yvatw—ov—Povropevos xal ov mpovodv. Here 

three lines intervene between the principal verb and the partici- 

ples, and hence ov is retained; ib., 1, 122, 2: icrw ovx ddXO Te 
3 
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pépoveay q avrKpus SovAetav. Demos., xxu, 29: i SeiEov ov 
wemrounkoTa TavTa aavtToy, fH Sixny O7rexe. 

We see then from these few passages that, although ov is per- 
mitted with the participle in this construction, the tendency is to 
assimilate the negative to that of the imperative. 

Our fourth class includes what we have called the indirect 
imperative, i. e., where the participle forms part of an infinitive 
clause after verbs of exhortation or command, e. g., mapaiwwo, 
xerevo, &e. The first example noted is in Euripides, Frag., 317 : 


Kal voV Tapaw®@ Tact Tois vEewTépots 
#1] Wpos TO yhpas atroBoXas Trovoupévots, 
oxo Texvodabar Traidas. 


Aristoph., Clouds, 966, is a good example: 
el av mpopaleiv dop édidacxey TH pnpe® pn Evvéyovras. 


Other examples are, Hdt., 1, 80,170; Thuc., 1, 82,1; 90, 3; Iv, 
38, 3; 98, 8; vi, 14, 1; Xen. Anab., rv, 3, 28; Dem., xv, 9; 
(LIx, 75): vopov Gevto doth elvat Kad pt) erripepiypéevny érép@ 
avépi; Plato, Laws, 11, 702 C; vu, 810 E; x1, 930 B. Hence, 
we see that the construction belongs chiefly to prose. In one or 
two cases ov seems to be used contrary to the general rule, cf. 
Hadt., 1x, 122: avrotos mapaivee xeXevwv trapackevalerbar ws 
ovxétt apEovtas aX’ apEouévovs; also Thuc., 1, 28,1; é«érXevoy 
KopwGtous tous év 'Emiddpv@ hpovpous Te Kal oixntopas amdyeuy, 
@s ov perov avtois "Emidduvov, cf. Morris’ note. 

It is to be noticed that in both of these instances the participle 
is preceded by ws while in all the examples cited above have the sim- 
ple participle. Perhaps this has something to do with the retention 
of ov. In the latter case also we have the accusative absolute which, 
as we have already seen, permits ov after an imperative. 

A few passages still remain to be discussed in which jj is appar- 
ently due to the force of the imperative, but which cannot well be 
classed under any of the above heads. So Euripides, Hipp., 306 : 


GAr tobe pévrot, mpos TAO avOadectépa 
yiyvou Oardaons, ei Gave, rpodovtaa cous 
maidas tratp@av un peOéEovtas Sopwr, 
The yx may be due to the preceding imperative, and is so ex- 
plained by Lodge, Participle in Euripides, p. 20, but the participle 


. 
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seems rather to express result, and Barthold suggests that 47 may 
depend on some subordinate idea, as dare uy peOéEev avrovs. This 
is at least possible. 

Xen., Cyn., vi, 5: tHv 88 ocroAny 6 apxuwpos éEitw exov él 
Onpav pn &yxovaav Bdpos. The force of the imperative is evident 
here, and also in Antiphon, m1, 6, 10: pte ody muds eis py 
mpoonkovaas oupdhopas éuBarnte. Cf. also Plato, Laws, vIit, 
833 E; 847 B. 

This, then, finishes our treatment of 7 with the participle in 
the imperative sentence. We see that the force of the principal 
verb is very frequently sufficient to produce y7 in the subordinate 
clause, even when the participle cannot be resolved into another 
imperative. A few exceptions have been noted, but their number 
is small in comparison with those that take 47, and many of them 
admit of a satisfactory explanation on other grounds. 

Putting the results of the preceding pages into a tabular form, 
we get the following table, showing the use of 7 with the parti- 
ciple in imperative sentences : 


AUTHORS. Laneoos 
SUBJECT. OBJECT. 
PT OWIOR soos ixccen | okdecevsdssiee | cosa ctaccedsus|csessvcsvew ens Lcceascceweues aweus daccaneee teeesecsc cuss 
Hesiod........... Zo °°’ Uesghasscescepell codes ssucacaen |eenmedesceedes laxouesivessene 2 
Lyric Poets, 

not includ- 

In@-Pindarect 22° « Veceeecseccaca| soacendarcave actwewcetuetasuesemccaves 7 
Pindar........00 “A tC*«‘«d dW SataGin els esencg Nc wee bw sewn c'wla Paw Sig aan mann l @Gnauceneeaese 1 
Aeschylus a =" "“Nieesvehewesteas D  .  Nabveeeeabasten!l seenscradeenss 5 
Sophocles....... O° ‘Wevebscceuatese Ms Waahiddcsescagee'l oeutastendhews 8 
Euripides Sonbeose 1G: Waesweecsvatans 4 1 1 22 
Tragici 

WDOVOG sicdes | wcncwesiteswsd liesecssscacexe Ti ss Nazeadicuedwenee'| aeaealwacanese 1 
Aristophanes...|.......00.000 j ee Peery ore A: Ueeaeevesounes 2 
Comici 

Minores...... S+-(2)? | ...cescesceees be By) aol Perry Precerrrrrrrre 4-+-(4)} 
Herodotus......]..eccccosscees 1 2 > ne Perrerr tre 5. 
Thucydides 7 3 1 §  iccudecussbasecc 16 
Xenophon...... 7 1 1 1 1 11 
OFrAatOrs..cccccce-| 7 J evcccvccreceee 4 2 1 14 
Plato.... .cecccces 30 4 1 3 2 40 

Totals...... 85-++-(2) ! 10 23-++-(2) 3 15 5 138-++-(4)? 


1 From the New Comedy. 
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2. In Optative Sentences. 


From the imperative we pass next to 47 with the participle in 
wishes, including both the optative and the past tenses of the indic- 
ative. The dividing line between the optative and the imperative 
is often very faint. As the imperative may express a command, 
an exhortation, and an entreaty, so the optative may express vary- 
ing shades of feeling from that which comes very close to a com- 
mand to the most humble prayer (cf. p. 9). The negative of this 
independent optative is 47. Hence a participle that represents such 
an optative or forms an integral part of a clause depending on it 
must also be negatived by u7. Examples of participles so used are 
not very numerous, but they are found in all periods of the language 
_from Homer on. They fall most readily into two classes: first 
where the principal verb is in the optative or indicative and the 
participle either agrees with the subject, or the object, or some sub- 
ordinate word, and secondly where the participle forms part of 
an infinitive clause after verbs of praying and wishing, edyomaz, 
Bovropat, etc. We take them up in this order. _ 

The single passage in Homer in which this construction is found 
is Od., Iv, 684: 


fe) pynorevoaytes nd aGAXOO omsAnoavTes 
votata Kal Tipata viv évOdbe Sevrvynceav. 


“May they (after their wooing) have no other meeting, but dine 
here now for the last time.” Monro.’ 
There is another passage somewhat similar to this in Od., x1, 
613: 
pn Texvnodpevos und aAXO TL TEYVHTALTO, 


where, however, 47) does not go with reyynodpevos but merely, as 
a sort of free negative, serves to introduce the whole sentenee. 

Hesiod has three examples of this construction, Works and Days, 
444, 489, 591; 444 is as follows: 


A S ] 
Tois 8 dua TecoapaxovtaetTys ailnos Erratro, 
(rg er A 9 ~ Ww 9 , 
ds « Epyou pererov iOciay airax éXavvot, 
pnkére warrraiveyv wel ounr.Kas. 


' For full discussion of the passage see Ameis-Hentze, Anhang, and Aken, p. 38. 
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The generic sentence that intervenes may also have some influence 
on the choice of the negative. 

Theognis is the only one of the lyric poets who uses the 
participle with «7 in this construction. In 1154 and 1156 he 
has two examples: 


eln ot WAOUTEDYTL KaKOY aTraTepOe pEeptmvewY 
, > , \ ” / 
Coe aBraBéws pndév Eyovts xaxov. 


The other example is similar. 

Neither Aeschylus nor Sophocles has any instances of the participle 
so used. Euripides, Alcestis, 536, shows still another position of 
the participle : 


el?’ nipopev o° *ASdunre, ui) AvTrovpevor. 


Euripides has seven more examples, Aristophanes one, Lysias one, 
Demosthenes two, if we include xxIv, 171, dc’ & roAA@ av eixoras 
pH OeXnoavtes akodoa cod Oavarov Katayndicawl odtos 7 Sv 
"Avépotiwv’ adeinaav, where yy seems to be due to the general 
optative tone running through the whole sentence. Or, if this 
explanation is not satisfactory, we may adopt that employed in 
somewhat similar cases by Spieker in A. J. P., v1, 323, and take 
py with the following infinitive. Plato has but one example, 
Laws, Vil, 823 E. 
The complete list of occurrences is as follows : 


Euripides: (Diphilus, 73, 9 = 
cgumapss Alcestia, 586 ; 
18, 000. Eurip. Iph. Tau., 585). 
Od. rv, 684. Iph. Tau., 518, oe eae, 
535. 
Ion, 632. Lysias: 
Hesiod : Or., 1580. xxiv, 26, 
Op. et D., re 360, 27, 
591. cs Demosthenes: 
Aristophanes: xx, 109, 
Plutus, 892. xxiv, 171. 
Theognis : aa. 
1154 mici Minores: 
1158, Eubulus, 72.5 = Plato: 
Incert., 155. Laws, vil, 823 E. 
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The wish, as is well known, is characteristic of Euripides, and 
we have a confirmation of it here. Notice the entire absence of 
the construction from the historians and, indeed, its small use in 
prose generally ; but, then, prose writers have little opportunity of 
using this optative, so that their small use of the participle in this 
construction is not surprising after all. 

In Euripides, Helena, 730, od seems to be employed: contrary to 
the general rule: 


éy@ pev elnv, Kei Téhvy’ Guws NATPLS 
év Tots yevvaiotow nptOpunpévos 
SovroLct, ToUVo" ovK Exwv EXevOEpor 
Tov vooy 8é. 


The participial clause is not felt as an integral part of the wish, 
hence the negative of fact is retained. 

_ Under the second head are included those passages in which the 
participle. forms part of a clause depending on verbs of praying 
and wishing. Again, as in the case of the indirect imperative, 
we have, strictly speaking, a subdivision of the infinitive construc- 
tion, but the general optative tone of the sentences warrants us in 
classifying them under this head. The first instance of the con- 
struction is in Pindar, Pythia, Iv, 297: edyerar—olxov idetyv— 
pnt ov Tit Tha Topewy, arabs Savtos pos acrTav. | 


The next is Soph., O. C., 1509 : 
Oéro Tod Te THVdSE 7) Wrevcas Oaveiv. 


Other examples are Eurip., Iph. Au., 378 (GovAouaz); Aristoph., 
Knights, 766 (edyouar); Lys., 474 (06); Thue, 1, 2, 3, 
éBovrovro thy TINdravav—ére év eipnvy te Kal Tov TroNEMoU pnw 
pavepot xabeotatos, mpocxataraBeiv. The participial clause is 
part of the wish and is equivalent to zpiv with the infinitive ; ib., 
VIII, 92, 11 (ov« #Oerov): Ken., Cyr., 1, 4, 26 (SovAouar); Hell., 
VI, 2, 39 (BovAopuaz) ; Lysias, vim, 2 (Sovroipunv av); Isoc., VI, 
8 (€dolunv dv); Dem., xv, 12 (BovAopar); Aeschines, 1, 7 
(Séouar); Plato, Laches, 195 A (ézOupeiy). 

In tabular form the use of 47 with the participle in wishes 
appears as follows: 
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AUTHORS, DIRECT. INDIRECT. 

TV OM GP os Soeeecccc wes Seen daacscceeeauwosieccukue eaten ua cueewndeiiesses 1 sas 
TA OSIOG wriearei ck exe wks cecnesdewesvacsatacnereccswhcalaSeveascaseseee tant 3 es 
Lyric Poets, not including Pindar...............ssscsccssseereees 2 sae 
Pindar...... ....0. Veduusenduendes eeeiwedeedssasdasessen ceccecsneaeeneuees ae 1 
A CBCN YIU 655.sksivcocssnescscaveesesereisent decode sasdesscecseenensesseess ies es 
DOD NOOLEN 5 sss cciicssccvnny -asnauesSsavsducuteccenssedeasesucceccvcusseaeess anes 1 
ECG I DIGG: vis cde sei niedoavencecuausacaseacsanees ocecusesedeesvecaestessases 8 1 
Aristophanes. i bacecdeb ube nens ie eeteesecakds dhasabwe ceed dewecdeeseusswce 1 2 
COMICL MIN OPO ss siccccessicaccsteatecicendeesedesicwceicsenbeessecceses 1 est 
TH OLOGOUUS sss osc scxcbuseec pucske cece vetceresccesosauscasessastoekenedeweees see ie 
AD NUCYOIGGR, secasaevsiiecedecsscaeseceddcsavesseusedusweseedsesebcusssense oP 2 
AM ONOPHOM sie cscvacscecsiessavaieds seacensscniveeseeds sesseveceesbesasees ses 2 
OPALORS 3 ccc5ssss esc wk la vancw esas ban Wied doscoucd cos ew dsaneecauesweees 3 4 
BU shades eis oleacccwiavs adadslnducacacccodeucdacessantscssasseotsesaeecens 1 1 

TOUR cscsecoccaactuanssacdu case cear cass bec cevaceescentewecsaneesen 20 14 


3. With Verbs of Swearing. 


Closely allied with the use of y7 in expressions of a wish is its 
use with verbs of swearing, in which the will of the speaker is 
also exerted. In a very few: passages, four or five in all, we find 
the participle forming part of an infinitive clause after such verbs. 
This construction is again but a subdivision of the use of the 
participle with the infinitive, which will be treated later, but its 
connection with the indirect optative just discussed is sufficient 
excuse for placing it here. 

Pindar, Nemea, vi, 71, furnishes the first example : 


UTropLvuw 
pn Téppa mrpoBas axovl wre yaXKoTrdpaov bpaat 
Ooav yA@ooav. 


It is true that there is a variant reading here, i. e., avrouvde, 
which Christ adopts and which would cause yu to be taken with 
Spoa. Bergk and Bury, however, accept the reading given, which, 
on the whole, seems to be preferable. The other passages in which 
the construction occurs are Eurip., Iph. Tau., 739; Aristoph., Wasps, 
1281; Antiphon, v1, 16. In Xen., Cyr., v1, 1, 3, u7 goes with both 
participle and verb—drapocev 7 pay ph vd tod “Tordomov 
meobels Tabta yuyvaoxewv. In Antiphon, 1, 28, there is some 
doubt as to the correct reading: 1d StopocacBar brrép Tis pnTpos 
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ev eldévat pt) Tremrounxviav Taira. This is the reading. of Blass 
following Cobet. The MSS., however, have zezomnxévat, which 
Maetzner retains, 

The rarity of the participle in this construction is doubtless due 
to the fact that verbs of swearing are not very frequently employed 
by the classical writers, and hence opportunities for using it are 
infrequent. 


4. In Final Sentences. 


Having thus far treated the participle with 4 as the representa- 
tive of the imperative, the wish, and the oath, all of which are 
capable of being expressed as independent sentences, we turn now 
to its use in dependent sentences. Here, as we have already 
seen (p. 10), yun is the negative when the clause expresses finality, 
or condition, or depends on an infinitive. A participle that belongs 
to such sentences must also be negatived by pz. 

Let us first take up the final sentence, including besides the pure 
final, object clauses after verbs of striving for or effecting, and after 
verbs of fear. | 

The number of participles so used is not very large, and they do 
not appear before the time of Aschylus. In the majority of cases 
the final particle is expressed, but in some px seems to be due to 
the general idea of purpose running through the whole sentence. 
The first example noted is Atschylus, Prometheus, 824 : 


Straws 8 av eidn pty warnv KAVOVEE pov. 


In Soph., Ajax, 472, the particle is not expressed and u7 must 
depend on the general idea of purpose: 


jeipa tis ’nrnréa 
Todd ad hs yépovTt Snr\@ow tratpl 
un To dvow y aomXayxvos ex Keivou yeyas. 
Examples of object clauses are, Xen., Cyr., VIII, 1, 42: éwerérnoe 
> pt) Wrvovres pndé atropuTTopevos davepol elev, pnde pera- 
otpepopevor él Oéav pndevos, ws oddév Oavydlovres. The 
clause with os is not felt as an integral part of the sentence, 
and hence ov is retained. Ib., Rep., Lac., v1, 1; Isoc., v1, 94; 
ib., XXI, 13: dore wy wept TodT’ elvar Nixia Strws cuKodavTayv 
TaAXOTpLA AnrporTo GAN Straws 7 wNdev GOiK@v KaKov TL TWeiaoLTo, 
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This is the reading of Bekker, Miller and Baiter. Blass reads 
Sirws ut) ovdev xré. The MSS. have simply d7ras pndev adsxav. 
The sense seems to require the participle to be negatived, and ydév 
seems to be more natural than ovdév; and it is easier to see how 
pn could be dropped before undév than before ovdév. Other ex- 
amples of the object clause are: Dem., v, 13; vill, 13; (x, 41); 
Plato, Laws, v1, 770 D. 

Of yn with the participle forming part of a clause depending on 
a verb of fear but one example has been noted, i.e., Plato, Char., 
166 D: doBovpevos py rrore NdOw oldpevos pév Tt eidévan, cidas Se 
pn. ov properly follows ux after verbs of fear (cf. Thuc., vil, 25, 7: 
Sevov—ur) od mpodov tis, Oomrep rept Epua wepiBary THY vadv, 
where ov belongs only to the participle), but 47 is sometimes found,’ 
and this passage seems to be an instance of this construction. 

In (Theages, 122 C) the participle forms part of a cautious 
assertion, the verb not being expressed. Cf. Antiphon, v, 75. 
The list of passages in which the participle forms part of a final 
clause is as follows: 





Aeschylus: Xenophon : Demosthenes : 
Pro., 824. Anab., vil, 2, 33. v, 13. 
Cyr., Iv, 6, 11. vil, 13. 
vill, 1, 42. (x, 41). 
Sophocles : Rep. Lac., vi, 1. (xvit, 2). 
Ajax, 472. Cyn. x, 1. xIx, 38. 
O. R, 1389. ee xx, 136. 
O. C., 1279. XXIV, 28. 
Tsocrates : (Lx1, 10). 
vi, 94, 
Herodotus: XVII, 47. 
Iv, 139. xx], 13. Plato: 
Ix, 45. Alcib., 1, 122 A. 
(Theages, 122 C.) 
; Isaeus : 3 ; 
Thucydides : v, 5. Euthyd., 304 A. 
Iv, 67, 4. vin, 4. Laws, vI, 770 D. 


As in the preceding classes, so in this, ov is occasionally found 
where we should expect yu, but it can generally be explained on 
the principle of adhaerescence. So Soph., Electra, 584 : 


, A 
eLoopa py OKAY OvK Ovaay TiOns. 


1Cf. Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 2 306. 
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Also Eurip., Phoe., 1319: 
Straws 
Aovon mpoOArai 7 ovKér dvTa maid épov. 


ov is regular when speaking of the dead. Hdt. 1, 99: Sxws av 
fi) Op@vTes of OunrtLKES, GvTES—oiKins ov hraupOTépas ovde és 
av8payabinv Nevrropevor, AvTreoidTo. 

ov dAavporépas can be explained by adhaerescence, then ovdé 
follows as a matter of course. Thuc., vin, 45,2: va avrav pr of 
yadtai—rtas vais dtroveirwow ov» brroduTrovTes TOV ptaOov. The 
MSS. vary in regard to oby—some omitting it, others retaining it, 
and still others having yw) on the margin. The majority of editors 
retain ot-—y—which may be explained on the ground of the causal 
nature of the participle and its distance from yy and iva. Dem. 
XXIX, 46 (cited by Aken, p. 229), seems to be a real exception : 
ty’ é& eixoros ovdév rpoojKov jpiv davj. The other passage cited 
by Aken, i. e., Dem. Proem., v, is easily explained as above. It 
reads: fva—8.’ adtov, adddga pi Sv buds ove eOéXovtas axovery 
Tovro tretrovOévat Sox7. 


5. In Conditional Clauses with ei and the finite 
Verb eapressed. 


Next after the final sentence we take up the use of yw with the 
participle in the conditional proposition. There are two broad 
divisions—First, where the conditional particle and the finite 
verb are expressed, the participle serving to introduce some parallel 
or subordinate idea, and secondly, where the participle itself forms 
the protasis of a conditional proposition. The latter is much the 
larger class and constitutes the main development of yu with the 
participle. But at present we are only treating those cases of the 
participle in which the principal verb is expressed, so that we must 
now confine ourselves to the former class. 

About two hundred and seventy-nine instances of this con- 
struction have been noted. The first example is in the Odyessy, 
but it does not occur again until Sophocles, after whom, however, 
it is found very frequently in all departments of the language. 
As the conditional sentence belongs largely to argumentative dis- 
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course, so our construction abounds in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
the orators, and some of the dialogues of Plato. 

The participle appears in a variety of forms, sometimes in the 
nominative agreeing with the subject of the principal verb, some- 
times as genitive absolute, sometimes as object of the verb. Aken, 
true to his theory that the principal verb does not influence the 
participle, is often put to great straits to explain the negative. So 
in respect to Xen., Mem., 111, 5, 23, édv re alaOy cavrov pr eiddra, 
he says: “nicht wegen édv, sondern weil der acc. c. pte. einem ace. 
ce. inf. gleich steht; ist es méglich gewahlt aber weil der sinn ist 
édv tt pn eidns nal alcOy,” and in respect to Dem. xxXI, 5, he 
says: “et davein pr) Néywv = ef 7) NEyou.” 

As this class presents but few difficulties, after citing some 
examples by way of illustration, we shall simply give the com- 
plete list of occurrences in order to show its range. 

The first example noted is in Odyssey, 1, 289, which is 
repeated in 1, 220: 


el 5€ xe TeOvn@ros axovons, und ere eovros. 
The next example is Soph., Ajax, 1317: 


dvak 'Odvaced, xaipov iof édnrv8as, 
ei pn Evvdrpov, adAA avAAVC OY TapeL. 


The participles here express purpose, and yx might possibly be 
due to this cause, but the other explanation is simpler and better. 
Notice again Trach., 411: 


AT. moiav ak.ots Sobvas Sixny, 
A e ” 3 4 \ , 4 
ay evpeOns és tnvde yn Sixatos ov; 

AI. was py dixacos ; 


Here ys) Sixacos are to be taken together, as the answer shows, 
but the example well illustrates the force of the preceding condi- 
tion. Notice the following passages also, in which 1 seems to 
depend on the condition, although such dependence in all the cases 
is not really clear. Eurip., Androm., 845: 


GNX el o adeinv yn hpovotcar, ws Odvois ; 
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Troades, 874 : 


xravelv éwot viv ESocay, elite yn) KTaVvaV 
4 
OérXouu ayerOar aru, és’ Apyeiwy ~Oova. 


Xen., Hell., 1, 7,19: cupBovrevwo S tpiv, év ols ov éorw é€a- 
TwatnOnvat bas, Kal Tors adixodvtas eidoTes Koddoeobe F av 
BovrAnobe Sixy—ei py wréov GAA Kav pilav jpépav Sovres avrois 
—aTroroynoacbat, 7 GAXOLs WieTEevovTEs 7 Kyiv avrois. 

In Hat., vu, 10 &, the participle seems to be used instead of 
the finite verb: év d¢ r@ erucyeiv &eore ayabd, eb ui) TapavTixa 
Soxéovra elvat, GAN’ ava xpovov éFevpor tis av. Cf. Stein’s note. 

In pseudo-Lysias, xx, 20, the position of the negative deserves 
notice: ef tus Trav évOdde py) TA adpiota Aéyov reife bas. py 
may be taken with Aéywv or with ra dpicota = Ta pi) Apiota. 
Cf. §§ 5 and 10, where the same construction occurs and where yy 
undoubtedly depends on the principal verb. But see Dem. (xxXvVI, 
21): @s wparrovra Kal NéyovTa pn Ta dptora TO Snuw—TddrLY 
éxoXdoare, where there seems to be no other explanation than ra 
#4) Gpucra. The whole phrase is a legal formula, and occurs in 
the speech of Hypereides, Pro Euxenippo, several times, and in 
every instance 7 depends on the general idea of the sentence. 
Cf. Col. xvur: 6 8 pytwp dv (airiay ever) Aéyew py TA apiora 
T@ Snuw; Col. XX: qepl tod rAéyew pn TA dpiota TO Sypo ; 
Col. XXXIX: eloayyeNiav eypayra—fnropa bvra réyeww py TA 
dptora To Snuy; but in Col. XL we have ra8 elvrev od Ta apiora 
Tt@® Snuw. In view of these examples, therefore, it seems better 
in the passage from Lysias to take ux with Xéywv as conditional, 
rather than with rd dpuocra as generic. 

The complete list of the passages in which yy with the parti- 
ciple forming part of a conditional proposition occurs is as follows: 


Homer: Euripides : 
Od., I, 289. sacar i Aristophanes : 
on, 1301. 
| Med., 242. eee iii 
Sophocles: Or.. 1174 asps, . 
. ? : Lys., 1112. 
Ajax, 1317. 1198, Plutus. 910 
O. C., 976. Tro., 874. ea 
Trach., 411. _ Frag., 313. 
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Comici Minores: 
Eupolis, 357, 4. 
Anaxandrides, 52, 7. 
( Men., 325, 15. ) 
Euphro, 10, 14. 


Thucydides: 
1, 14, 1. 


Xenophon : 


i, 6, 4, 
88. 


Antiphon: 
t, 10. 
i, 3, 7. 
m1, B, 5, 
Y 9, 10, 
3, 4. 
Iv, 3, 3. 
v, $2. 
vI, 19. 


Andocides : 
ny, 1 
4, 


Demosthenes: 
Uf, 23 (bis). 
Iv, 38. 
(v1, 45.) 
vir, 18. 
rx, 14. 
(x1, 19.) 
XVII, 65, 220. 
xvi, 201. 
xIx, 8, 214, 
233, 239, 
267. 
xx, 24, 43, 
46, 113, 
137, 139. 
xx1, 51, 100, 
128, 134, 
186, 206. 
xxu, 18, 36, 
62. 


xxi1, 42, 57, 
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Demosthenes: Theaet., 152 D, 
LY, 33. 162 A, 
LVI, 3, 165 A, 
44, 181 B. 
(Lv, 52.) | Politicus, 296 B, 
pi ee le : 300 A’ 
a | Par., 186 C, 
XXIII. 164 D, 
_. 165 E. 
Aeschines: ‘wu we De 
1, 85 (bis.) Phaedrus, 259 A. 
131, 269 B. 
u, 5, 88, (Alcib., 11, 142 D.) 
163. (Hipp. 226 E, ) 
231 B. 
Char., 175 E. 
Hypereides : Laches, 200 E. 
Pro Eux. Euthyd., 287 A. 
Col. xxx10, = 3 21. Gorgias, co A, 
466 E, 
: : 482 
Deinarchus: 486 B, 
1, 112. 488 A, 
514 Me 
; 516 
Plato: 522 D. 
Euthyphro, 15 B. Meno, 71 D, 
Apol., 41 E. 85 E, 
Phaedo, 62 C, 97 B (bis). 
80 E. Hip. Maior, 292 D. 
Crat., 439 E. “« Min., 372 A. 





We see then from this list that the frequency with which this 
construction is used depends largely on the nature of the discourse. 
The dramatists and the historians use it comparatively rarely, 
while it abounds in the orators and Plato. But these latter 
writers, from the nature of their writings, have many more oppor- 
tunities to use the hypothetical proposition, and consequently the 
participle is more frequently found. In the same author likewise 
differences are noted. or instance, the Protagoras of Plato does 
not have any examples of this use of the participle, while the | 
Gorgias has nine. 

Here, too, as in the constructions previously treated, ov is 
occasionally found, but the instances are very rare in comparison 
to those in which yy is used. The retention of ov is frequently 
due to adhaerescence. E. g., Eurip., Iph. Au., 995: 
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, 
ei S ov mapovens tavTa revEouar oéOev, 
pevéTw KaT olKoUs. 


Cf. also Dem., xxIv, 48; xxrx, 38. 
In other cases the negative of fact is retained or the sentence is 
really causal in its nature, Cf. Aristoph., Wasps, 466 : 


> 4 
EL OU YE 

a , a 

TOV VOLOY LAS ATrELPYELS 
4 

ovTE TI &ywv Tpodacw 

4 LA bd , 
outTe NOYoV evTpamreXov. 


Cf. also Thuce., 1, 124, 1; 111, 66, 2; Isoc., x11, 120; Plato, Sym., 
185 B (bracketed by Hug). 

Sometimes ov and yu are used in consecutive clauses, without 
any apparent difference in feeling. Cf. Dem., xxu, 36: r@ ydp 
éotiw dveidos, €& GLiwTravTos avTOD Kal pndev ypadorTos, tows & 
ovde TA WON eis TO BovrEvTNpLoY eioLovToOS, wn AdBor % BovAx) 
Tov orédavov. 

@s with the participle, especially in the genitive absolute, is 
sometimes found with ov, although forming part of a conditional 
sentence, The retention of ov may be due to the oratio obliqua 
force of this construction (see p. 19). Examples are Dem., 
XVIII, 207: ef yap, @s ov ta BéXTLOT’ éuod TroALTEVoapéevov, TOVdL 


xarayndgucioGe. Lysias, XIV, 31; Plato, Sym., 183 D. 


6. In the Generic Relative Sentence. 


A relative sentence frequently implies a condition or a generic 
idea. The negative of this clause is 47 according to the principle 
already laid down (pp. 9 f.). A participle that forms an inti- 
mate part of such a clause is also negatived by yu. It is to this 
class that we now turn our attention under the general head of ju) 
with the participle in the generic relative sentence. There are 
about one hundred and twenty-nine participles so used. The 
construction does not occur before Theognis, For neither Homer, 
nor Hesiod, nor Pindar uses it, although both Homer and Pindar 
have examples of the generic relative with uy. Cf. Homer, II, 
1, 302; Pindar, Pyth., 1,13; rx, 94. 
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The first example in which a participle appears is Theognis, 734 : 


Satis abepns Texvalouto Oedy pndev omifopevos. 


Zéschylus has but a single example, Septem, 3 


Satis puAdooet 
Bredhapa pt) Koupav bre. 


Sophocles is also sparing in its use, having but four instances. 
Kuripides, however, uses it more freely, if we include phrases like 
Sts or & uy ypedv, which occur in Bacche, 515, 912; Hec., 282 ; 


Electra, 223; Frag., 193, 417. 


Aristophanes has but two examples. Herodotus but one. Thu- 
cydides and Xenophon, in his historical writings, use it more freely. 
It occurs most frequently in the philosophical works of Xenophon, 


in the later orators, and Plato. 


The following table shows the range and frequency of the con- 


struction. 


Trach., 384. 


Euripides : 


Bacche, 515, 
912. 


Antiphanes, 244. 


(thrice) 
7,5 


Demoxenus, 2, 13. 





n, 44, 2. 
VU, Le 3. 


oe 


Xenophon : 
Anab., Iv, 2, 17. 
Cyr., ut, 3, 31. 
Iv, 5, 21. 
Mem., 1, 2, 44. 
(thrice) 
2, 


9 e 


11, 3, 7. 
Hell., 11, 3, 12. | 
33. 
ect., ll, 2. 
Cyn., I, 21. 


Andocides : 
(rv., 37.) 
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Lysias: XXvIU, 21. Futhyd., 277 E, 
mn, 41. xxxu, 12. oe 
XXV, 22. | XLV, 68. Gorgias, 485 D. 
xxv1, 10. L, 36. Meno, 86 B, 
44. sa 
maa Lyi, 51 . ° ° 
Isocrates : | (Lrx, 103.) a a 302 C 
v, 26. Proem, 1, 8. Rep., 111, 379 D, 
29. —— vo, ’ 
vI, 61 vit, 549 D, 
Vin, 22 Aeschines (bis 
139 mI, 226. Ix, 571 
1x, 6. 572 A, 
xIM, 7. x, 615 E 
xv, 143 iad Tim., 84 B 
xviu, 43. . Laws, I1!, 687 E 
xIx, 33 Pheedo, 65 C. E, v, 733 B, 
i 5 E. 
———______—_— Theset, 155 B, v1, 753 C. 
; . vu, 829 C 
Isseus : Soph., 219 B, ) 847 0 
mnt, 35. 230 B, Ix, 855 E, 
Iv, 19. 238 B, 873 C 
x1, 29. C. 876 B, 
Polit., 311 C. 7 880 E 
Philebus, 14 B, 881 B. 
Demosthenes : Pheedrus, 232 D. x, 885 A, 
Ix, 65. (Alcib., 11, 147 C.) 908 B. 
xIx, 161. (Hipp., 231 A.) XI, 913 ©, 
xx, 113. Laches, 191 A, ; 
xxI, 109. _ 193 C. 925 C, 
xxi, 71. Lysis, 213 C. 926 A. 


Some few passages of special interest or importance deserve a 
few words of comment. So the construction in Thuc., vu, 92, 6: 
Boos pn Bovropévors tadra Hv. The only other instance of this 
use of the participle with uw is found in Xen., Cyr., Iv, 5, 21: 
Sto vuav pr axGopuév@ ein. In Thuc., 11, 3, 2, od is used because 
a definite body is referred to: r@ mA7nOee ov BovrAopévy Hv. 

Pseudo-Andocides, Iv, 37, has been included in the above list, 
although Aken thinks the yx inexplicable. The passage reads: 
ovKovy Tovs To“vovTous Sixavoy éxBddrXrew, ods ToAdAdKIs édéy- 
yovtes etploxete pndev adsxodvtTas, AAAA Tods py OéXovTas KTE. 
rovs pt) OéXovras is plainly generic, and I can see no objection to 
explaining ofs—pndeév adccodvras in the same way. 

Isseus, XI, 29, deserves notice: ov« dv wore Tadt érroinoay ovd 
érreyeipnoay, eidores Sr1, 87’ ev TH ayytoteia pn SvTes elyov TL TOY 


4 
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pe) Tpoonkovtav, Todt’ av bd TeV éyyUTaTa yévous padias ady- 
pé@ncav. There seems to be no other explanation of ux with dvres 
than to make the sentence generic. It is true the MSS. have ovrore, 
instead of dri, Sve, but this does not alter the construction. 6ére or 
o7rore with the indicative in a generic sentence is not common, but 
it is found, as the following examples show: Dem., xx, 24: 6re 
Sé rodro un Tovovow—ib., XXII, 71: oreTe—pn Wpocyparrapevos” 
—daive:, and these are sufficient to warrant the use of un with 
the participle above.’ 

ov is also occasionally found in these conditional relative sentences 
where we should expect yu) to be used. Cf. Aéschylus, Agam., 13: 


edt’ dv b€ vuetinrayxrov évdpocov 7 eyo 
9 
EVVNY OVELPOLS OVK eTTLTKOTTOULEVND. 


Adhaerescence would suffice to explain od here. Eurip. Sup., 425: 


a” \ b 4 > 9 V\ ” 
dTay Trovnpos afiwpy avnp exn 

, \ A 2O\ \ M4 
yAooon xatacyov Sipov, oddev dv to wpiv. 


The participial clause is here separated from the principal sentence. 

Plato, Theaet., 195 C: drav dvw Katw Tovs Aoyous EXKY TIS 
bro vadeias ov Suvadpevos treceOjvar. Adhaerescence again. 

Generally we have dco, daa jun, but occasionally ov is found as in 
Thuc., 1, 7: dou évres ov Oardootn Kdtw @xovv. Plato, Phaedo, 
104 B; Aristoph., Plutus, 754-5. : 

os again shows its tendency to take ov in spite of the force of 
the principal sentence in Isoc, vi, 61: Srav opapev pas pev 
avTovs oUTas éevnvoxYoTas TAs oUudopds, > ovdeves AAXOL TrwTrOTE 
—rTovs dé unde Tas edruyias hépey Svvapévors. 


7. Elliptical Expressions—ei yun, dcov, dca pn with the Participle. 


Closely connected with the last two classes are certain elliptical 
expressions with ei 7 and dcov or dca pn, in which the participle 


1Cf. Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 2 535; Kriiger, 3 67, 4,2. Other examples 
are Plato, Phedo, 84 E: re ye pnd spas divapar wel0exv—Rep., 1, 354 C: drdre 
yap rd Bixaoy uh olda, and perhaps Lysias, xxvi, 10, although here the sentence 
seems to be more causal than generic, which would not take uf: viv dé, dre wh 
udvoy immeuxds unde BeBovAeveas—oalverar. 
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is occasionally used. At first the principal verb was doubtless 
supplied from the context, and we had an ordinary conditional or 
generic relative sentence. But as time went on the ellipsis became 
less apparent, and ef yn and dcov yy became mere phrases with 
the meaning “except,” and were used to limit a previous asser- 
tion. And so we find them used, not only with the participle, 
but also with nouns and adjectives. This is the explanation 
usually adopted for this construction. For a different one see 
Madvig, Syntax, p. 206, who takes yu with the participle as a 
negative condition, the « being added to strengthen the con- 
ditional force. The passages in which the participle is employed 
are as follows, Aeschylus, Agam., 1139: 


qot On pe Sedpo THY TadXaLVaV HYayEs ; 
ovdéy ror et un EvvOavoupévny. 


We could supply here éué dedpo Fryayes, but it is not necessary. 
Eurip., Medea, 369 : 


Soxels yap av pe Tovde Owrredcai rote, 
Ei [in TL KEepdaivovaay 7} Texvapeyny ; 


Also (Rhesus, 118); Aristoph., Clouds, 229; Fragment, 217; . 
Thuc., v, 47, 5; vu, 38,1; Xen., Cyr., 11, 2, 11; Dem., xxv, 
46; Plato, Crito, 52 B, in which both Ore py} and e¢ uy are found, 
although the clause with 67 7 is bracketed by Wohlrab. 

Hadt., 111, 72, shows the original construction in which the verb 
had to be supplied: @uAaxas yap 87 Stecrew@oas oldds Kou Kal 
avros, ef un id@v, GAN’ aKkoveas. 

With écov or dca 7 the sense is less clearly “except,” and the 
participle seems to have more of a conditional force. Cf. Soph., 
O.R., 348: 

tcOe yap Soxay épol 
cad Evpdutedoat Tovpyov eipyacba 6’, dcov 
Hh YEpol Kaivev. 


i.e., “as far as you were able to do it without killing him with 
your own hands.” Cf. Trach., 1214: 


dcop ' dy avTos uy ToTUpavaY YEpoivy. 
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Lycurgus, § 94: eis rovrous pi) OTe dyaprely GAN Gre pr) evepye- 
Trouvtas Tov avuTav Biov KaTavaXooa péyiotov acéBnud éotiv. 
For éca py, cf. Thuc., 1, 111, 1: ris pév yas éxpdrovy bca py 
mpovovres Tov ex TOV OrAwv. Ib., Iv, 16, 1. 

In the sense of “almost,” “all but,” cov ov is used, and the 
union is so close that ov is retained even in a sentence that demands 
un. Cf. Thuc., 1, 36, 1: dStav és Tov wérAXOVTA Kal doov ov Ta— 
povrTa ToXewov—evdordln. 


8. With the Infinitive. 


The infinitive regularly takes 7 except after verbs of saying 
and thinking, and even after these when they have an asseverative 
force, as we shall see below. A participle depending on such an 
infinitive is also generally negatived by u7. It is to this use of 
yn with the participle that we now direct our attention. Three 
subordinate classes that belong under this head have already been 
treated, i. e., the indirect imperative (p. 22) after such verbs as 
qwapa.velv, xereverv, the indirect optative after edyecOar, Bovre- 
oOa: (p. 26), and finally after verbs of swearing (p. 27). We have 
now to consider the use of the participle in connection with a 
more general use of the infinitive. The most common form in 
which it appears is with expressions denoting necessity, d5e?, yp7, 
dvaykn, avayKatov éort, dnul Setv (another indirect form of the 
imperative), and the verbals in -réov, -réos. Out of a total of 
two hundred and seventeen examples of yu) with the participle in 
infinitive clauses, seventy-four belong to this class. The articular 
infinitive, the infinitive after @ore, the infinitive as a substantival 
amplification of a pronominal idea, e. g., rodTd dots copov, c@ev Td 
capa wn éx TUYNS @pytopévoy, and various minor categories make 
up the rest. 

Homer and the early lyric poets do not make any use of this 
construction. The first example is found in Theognis, 280: eixds 
TOV Kakov avdpa Kaxds Ta Sixata vopile, pndepiay Karol 
a Copevov véweowy, where the participle is causal, but takes 7 owing 
to the force of the infinitive. 

Pindar has two possible instances, although they are both 
explained otherwise by some scholars. The first is Nemea, v, 
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14: aidéopar péya eimreiv ev Sixa re wy Kxexwvdvvevpévov. Here 
Rumpel, Lex. Pind., ascribes 7 to the force of the infinitive, and 
this seems to be a possible explanation. Bury, however, The 
Nemean Odes of Pindar, takes uw with év dina and makes it sub- 
jective—“ peradventure not justly risked.” The position of the 
negative is against this explanation, although Boeckh thinks it 
possible. 

The other passage is Nemea, vill, 4: dyamara 5& Kxatpod 
py wravabévta Epyov Exacrov TaV apeLovav épwoTav émixparely 
SvvacOar. Here Rumpel explains 7 as being due to the con- 
ditional force of the participle. It seems to me, however, that the 
conditional force is very faint and that the participle is simply 
descriptive == “ without wandering.” In this event yu) depends on 
the infinitive. 

It may be well to notice here that these two classes, conditional 
and infinitive, continually cross each other, and it is often hard to 
tell which exerts the greater influence. Take for instance an ex- 
ample like Eurip., Hecuba, 748 : 


OUTOL TEDUKA MAVTLS, WATE [L) KAVOV 
bd A A ean / 
éEvcropjaa: o@y odov Bovrevpat ov. 


Here, by comparison with Dem., 1, 21, and Isseus, xu, 3, where 
the same construction occurs, I prefer to class the participle as con- 
ditional, but in all of them 4 might depend on the force of the 
infinitive. One is obliged to follow his own feeling in such cases, 
and no two persons would be likely to make exactly the same 
classification. 

These passages, as well as those from Pindar, show the diffi- 
culties we encounter under this head. Other doubtful passages 
are: Eurip., Medea, 813: 

colt dé cuyyvapun Néryeuv 
Tad’ éoTi, pi) TacKOVTAY WS eyo KAKAS. 
There seems to be no other explanation of yu here than to make it 
depend on the infinitive.’ 


Thuc., 11, 83, 5: érdfavto KvKXrov TAY veaY ws péytoTov olot 
T hoav (sc. toujoa) yn Sidovres SvéxAovv—ib., m1, 16, 1: 


1Cf. Jebb to Soph. Ajax, 1007. Aken, p. 228, would prefer od. 
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Snr@oat Bovropuevos St. ovK dps eyv@Kacw, adN’ oloi ré eios 
fy KiwwodvtTes TO ert AéoB@ vautixov kal Td amo IleX. érriov 
pasiws ayvverOar—ib., Vitl, 44, 1: aAyovpevor—duvarot écecbat 
Trscadépyn uy airodvres ypjpata, Tpépewy Tas vais. 

I believe that in all of these cases 7 is due to the fact that the 
participles form part of the infinitive clause. It is true that in 
the first case the participle could be explained as conditional, but 
scarcely in the others. Cf. Dem., Iv, 15, and Isoc., vit, 12, which 
are thus explained by Rehdantz. 

Notice also Lysias, XXIV, 18: rots ev ioyupois éyywpel undev 
avrots rdacyovcw—vBpitev, where the participle, though attracted _ 
into the case of the subject, really belongs to the infinitive. Simi- 
lar examples are Isoc., 111, 64; xv, 225, 289. 

In Plato, Rep., 111, 389 C, the participle seems to be used instead 
of the infinitive: mpds—rovds rotovTous apxovras idiworn yrev- 
cacbat ravrov Kal peilov audptrnua pjoopev 4 KdyvovTs pds 
tatpov 7) doKxodvTs pds tradoTpiBnv—pn TaANOF réyey, 4 Tpds 
kuBepyntnyv—pn Ta dvra réyovtt. This participle could be ex- 
plained as conditional, but from the preceding part of the sentence 
we should expect the infinitive to be used here also. Plato seems 
to have substituted the participle instead. Cf. Laws, vi, 773 E, 
where a similar construction is thus explained by Stallbaum. 

Notice finally Laws, tv, 717 D, E: rerevrnodvrav Sé yovéwy 
Tapn pev 7 cwdpovertatn KadrrjJoTn, nO’ wrepalpovra Tov 
etOiopévav Syxov pnt édXdeivrovra. The participles depend on 
_the verbal idea in tadj—xadrrXiorn which equals Odmrrew xdnr- 
Aortov éort, Cf. Stallbaum. 

The full list of passages in which the participle with 4) form- 
ing part of an infinitive clause occurs, is as follows: 














A neogmis Sophocles: Iph. Tau., 1288. 
~~ OE, Mo 
Pindar: aaceeras (Rhesus, 590.) 
Nemea, v, 14, Frag., 950. 
VUl, 4. Euripides : _—— 
Hel., 814. eaoat 
Aeschylus; H.F : 203, Tragici Min.: 
Sup., 409. : 285. Incert., iy 
Eumen., 301. Hipp., 249. | , 
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Aristophanes : Hell., rv, 1, 35. 
Achar., 354. , 2, 38. 
Knights, 905. vi, 1, 12. . 
Clouds, 268. Oec., VI, 7. 
Eccl., 788. xu, 19. 
Plutus, 552, Conv., v, 4. 
802. ee ee 
p. Lac., vIn, 2. 
Cyn,, Iv, 1. 
Comici Min.: VI, 40. 
Archippus, 43. 7 
Antiph., 187, 5. rer 
Xenarchus, 4, 10. ntiphon : 
enander, 252, II, a, 8, 
§32, 11, Iv, a, 1. 
§43, 4. v, 18. 
vI, 1. 
Herodotus : 
v, 18. Andocides: 
VI, 7. I, 118. 
vu, 24. (IV, 2.) 
~ Tx, 41 
Lysias 
Thucydides m1, 25. 
I, 72, 1, au 
’ x 
86, 3, xIx, 38, 
120, 2 5 
1, 43, 1, XxIv, 18 
oe 8, xxxiI, 19. 
3, 5. 
m, 16, 1, 
39, 5, Isocrates : 
5 1 mi, 16, 
3 
Iv, 78, 2, 64. 
118, 4. VI, 89 (bis). 
oS 105. 
af 1 vin, 12 
vu, 44, B. ae 15 
a ot xu, 123, 
68, 4 147, 
181. 
XIV, 8. 
_ Xenophon: art (bis). 
a se ars 
I . 
Mem., 1, 8, 1, 989. 
10, 3. XvI, 9 
mm, 9, 14. xIx, 48. 
14, 6. xxI, 15 


Iv, 1,1. Epis., 11, 3. 


Isaeus : 
111, 51. 
VI, 12. 
1x, 11. 
xI, 21. 


Demosthenes: 


Epis, 11, 1. 


Aeschines : 


I, 126. 
Ir, 68. 
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Lycurgus: 480 C, 644 E. 
g 28. 494 A, Iv, 717 D, E. 
oF D, v, 730 A, 
9 
Plato: Rep., 1, 334 C, , 
Apol., 28 D, 739 A 
S 29 A, 11, 380 C, vi, 773 E, 
32 C. 
Phaedo, 78 A. 111, 389 C, vir, 793 C 
Crat., 432 E. 394 D, 802 B, 
Theaet., 160 A, 416 D. 806 A, 
172 A, Iv, 443 D. 816 E. 
188 A. v, 474 C. vil, 829 B, 
Soph., 229 C. vI, 488 B, 831 D, 
Polit., 286 C, D. E. 838 E, 
295 D. vii, 520 B, 857 B. 
Sym., 204 A. 539 D. Ix, 873 D, 
Phaedrus, 242 E. vu, 548 D, 877 A. 
Alcib., 1, 117 D. 552 A, x, 890 A. 
Laches, 201 A. 554 A. x, 942 A, 
Lysis, 210 E. Tim., 32 A. 958 E, 
Gorgias, 456 E, (Minos, 321 D.) 965 A. 
459 C, Laws, I, 640 B, Epinomis, 983 C. 





When ov is found instead of yu in this construction, the 
cause is usually apparent. It is either adhaerescent, as in 
Kurip., Frag., 578: ; 


@ 9 3 U 4 e \ \ 
@OT OU TapovTa TrovTias Uirép TNAKOS 
TAKEL KAT olKoUus TavT étrictracOat KaXNQS. 


Cf. Thuc., 11, 65, 8; vim, 68, 4; Isocr., vit, 25; Xen., Cyr., 
mW, 1,16. Or a verb of saying or thinking precedes and throws 
the image of oratio obliqua over the whole sentence, so that we 
have @ore—ov with the participle. Examples are Hdt., 1, 189; 
Plato, Gorgias, 458 E.' ; 

In Xen., Ocec., vit, 21: &eor: xal.reipav Nap Save avray ote 
te Enuiwbévras ovtre TL TroAXA TrovncayTas, the negatives must 
be taken with the principal verb; otherwise we should have pu. 
Cf. De Re. Eq., rx, 5: od Sef éEarwaiws orav adr npepaiws 
mpocdyecOar TS Yariv, mpaivovra, ov Bratdpevov Hpepeiv. 

Dem., xv, 25: dromov éoti tept Trav Stxaiwv tpas Siddoney 
avrov ov Ta Sixata trovobvtra. The fact is emphasized, hence od 
is retained. 


1Cf. Gildersleeve, A. J. P., vu, 174. 
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In xrx, 218, the negative changes from pn to ov after dare. 
The sentence is long and the principal verb at the end in the 
indicative. Perhaps Demosthenes started it with the intention 
of using the infinitive, but changed to the indicative before he 
finished it. Hence the change in the negatives. 


9. Supplementary Participle with pn. 


The participle frequently takes the place of an accusative with 
the infinitive after verbs of sense action. The negative of this 
participle is generally ov when the force of the oratio obliqua is 
strongly felt, except, as we have already seen, when the principal 
verb is an imperative or expresses a condition (cf. p. 20). But 
even when this is not the case we frequently find yy both with 
the infinitive and the participle after ofSa, vowifw, and other similar 
verbs. The cause of this change must lie in the force of the verb 
itself. The explanation usually advanced is as follows: The verb 
of knowing or thinking is no longer felt as such, but becomes 
to all intents and purposes a verb of will, and hence takes yu after 
the analogy of such verbs as duvum, wiorevoa, and the like.' 

The first example of this construction is found in Soph., O. C., 
656: 

old eyo oe un Tia 
évOévS' ama€ovr’ dvépa mpos Biav épod. 


Similar examples are found in vv. 797, 1121; Phil., 79; Thuc., 
1, 76, 1; 11, 17, 2; v, 60, 5; vi, 18, 7; vu, 8, 2; Xen., Cyr., vu, 
2, 22; Aeschines, 11,126. Thuc., vit, 8, 2, is the least clear of 
these examples, but even there vowitwy seems to have the force 
of érrilov: eyparpev ériotoAny, vouilwy otras av padiota THY 
avrod yopunv pndev év T@ ayyédXo adavicbeicay palovras Tovs 
"AOnvaiovs Bovrevoacbat trept THs adnOeias. 

Not only after these verbs of knowing and thinking, where 
asseverative force is easily postulated, do we find this construction 
used, but also after verbs of showing, Seixvupt, arrodaiva, etc., 


1Cf. Gildersleeve, A. J. P., 1, 48; x111, 259; Humphreys to Soph., Antigone, 
1064. 
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where such an explanation is more difficult. Cf. Eurip., Tro., 
970: | 


kat tnvde SelEw pn N€youcay évdsKa. 


Similar examples are Xen., Ages., 1, 12; Isoc., x11, 58 (edpoe tes 
dv); XV, 144 (od followed by yu); Dem., x1x, 212 (dere c. inf. 
precedes); XXVII, 47 (mas dy ris éideiEece, where the question 
might account for 47); Plato, Euthyd., 286 A. Perhaps the same 
explanation suffices here as above, but it is rather more difficult to 
feel it. Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, §§ 685 and 688, explains 
the irregularity in the use of 7 in the former class, as well as in 
the latter, by saying that “the fixed earlier use of yu in other 
constructions of the infinitive affected the later constructions of 
indirect discourse.” This, however, does not explain why the 
construction is only sporadic and not universal. It seems better, 
therefore, to resort to the explanation adopted above. 


10. My with the Participle in Interrogative Sentences. 


As the last class of the first division of our subject we have to 
treat 4 with the participle in the interrogative sentence. M7 is 
the regular negative in direct questions when the answer expected 
is negative or when the question is put in a dubitative form, either 
with the subjunctive, which is the interrogative form of the pro- 
hibition, (cf. Plato, Phaedo, 79 A), or with the optative and dy, 
which implies prevention. The indirect question takes su) if this 
negative would have been used in the direct form, and also in the 
second member of the disjunctive question with e/—7# or e’re—elte, 
where, however, ov is also found. 

In most of these classes we find 4 with the participle used, not 
as a substitute for the principal verb, but as forming a subordinate 
part of the interrogative sentence. 

Of the direct questions that expect or anticipate a negative 
answer, but a single example has been noted in which uy with the 
participle appears, i. e., Plato, Sophistes, 267 C: Mav ovv qravres 
atrotuyydvovat Tod Soxeiy elvar Sixavor pndapas dyes ; 


1Cf. Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 22 291, 292. 
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The direct dubitative question is somewhat better represented. 
Examples are, Aeschylus, Agam., 786 : 


TOS cE TpoceiTrw ; Tas ce ceBilw 
V4 e 4 SQ? ec 4 

un? btrepapas pn droKdprpas 

Katpov yapLTos ; 


Dem., x1x, 320; xx, 60; Plato, Phaedo, 79 A ; Sophistes, 218 E. 
Possibly we may also include here sentences like Plato, Philebus, 
43 A: Néyoucs yap ody, Kal Soxovdai ye ov havrws éyerv. TOS 
yap dv un datroi ye dvres ; which commentators usually explain 
by the Latin translation “quippe cum or qui.” Cf. also Alcib., 
11, 141 C; Laws, 639 C. and D. 

If the dubitative question is put in an indirect form, 7 is of 
course retained. Examples are Theognis, 913: 


dpovrifw tovTwy Av tw’ iw mpotépny, 
A / 
h pndev Satravav tpvyw Biov év KaxoTnrTl, KTE. 


Aristoph., Peace, 21: 
Tis—épol KaTELTaTo 
modev dy tptaipny piva pn TeTpnuevnv. 


Cf. Xen., Cyr., tv, 3, 4; Hell., v, 4, 29; Isseus, rv, 14: oxemréov 
57) bpiv mpa@rov pev ei érromncato Tas SiaOnxas, Errevra et pn Trapa- 
voov dé0ero. Plato, Apol., 22 E: doe pe éuavrov avepwrav— 
motepa SeEaipnv dy obtw wotrep Exw yew pnte TL coos Ov THv 
éxeivwy codiay unre auabns Thy dpabiav. 
Cf. also Char., 167 D; 168 A; Rep., m1, 412 E; vi, 504 E. 
As has been said already, the disjunctive question may take pu7 
as well as ov in its second member. The participle is also occa- 
sionally found in this position and is of course also negatived by 
py. Examples occur chiefly in prose, but there is one in Aeschylus, 
Agam., 261 : 
ov & ef te Kedvov, elite un Temuapéevn, 
evaryyéXotow éXtrioww Ountronrets 
KrAvouw av eddhpov. 


In prose we have Xen., Mem., 1, 2, 45: dca tus yu) Teicas avay- 
nates twa qTrovety, elre ypadwv eire un(ypadev). Lysias, Iv, 15, 
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is similar. Isseus, vil, 12: ef7’ ody Evrrodis yeyévntae altios 
(un) Sodvas (BovrnOeis), etr’ "ArroAAdSwpos AaBely 7 COeAnoas, 
Tas &yOpas, drt Séwevay Td épyov Sednrwxe. pn-BovrnOeis in the 
first member of the sentence is due to the correction of the editors. 
The MSS. have simply Sodvar. 

Plato, Sophistes, 222 B: és 5€ brn yalpess cite undéy TiOels 
Hpepov etre avOpatrav pndepiayv nye Onpav. 

Other examples are Char., 171 C; Laches, 184 B; 189 A; 
Laws, 1x, 856 B; xm, 962 E. 

The following table sums up in a brief compass the results of 
the preceding pages in which the use of yu with the participle 
depending on the principal verb of the sentence has been treated. 





EaES 
3/6 ae 
: = c) = s > 
AUTHORS. i dé : B+ = ae 2 2 | & 
2/& SG lgs| 2/82/31 8 5 
2/si/4a)/2 2%) 2/88/48) 8/ 813 
ALF lS /e18 |S |B") 81a] 4] & 
Homer... ve eatdatebtuxnaedl 8 ] 2 
Hesiod... BL Bl evucwal srusesbamtaba |agecee) enénen | casccnp gavdee} 243666 5 
Lyric Poets, not in- 

Gading © Pindar... Tl Bb scisas Bivcsimp bh Peavess 1] 13 
Pindar... wae BE wld tet wenasal |e Leaserehvaenes 5 
Aeschylus. paesinsitaskwas Difexcsspeeveact) «2 1; 1 covet On| ae 
Sophocles......./ 8| 1 3 ao}; 4] 2 4 |.sscn} 27 
Euripides..cccccccccceee| 22) OF | L | acsens y; | 32 i ere 62 
Tragici Min........00+ 0 ere B fewess eee 
A or AT ce sia wha Shee 2; 8\ 1 4) 3) Bi Gh 1] 21 
Comici Min... Ad 1 histadeheaceas 2; 2 eaves | Am 
Herodotus.. wereah| ‘EA avcaccleamis] “@ te 0 Peres Mery epee repre 21 
Thucydides.........0.++. 1G6| 2 ji.cce.| 2] 10) 5) 4) 20) 4 |......) 62 
Renophon....vcssesecae] LL] 2 f....| & | 30) 19], Ly] 17) 2] 3] 90 
Orators....cccssecseeseee| 14) 7] 1 | 18 |180} 31) 2 | 85; O&O] 5& | 203 
Plato... cccrscsvesessccsseee]| 40] 2 [aacenl 8&8] 7h} 491 1] 64) 2 | 16 [258 

Total,,......00+.-...| 188 | 34) 4 | 30 | 270) 129) 15 | 217| 17 | 28 | 882 





From this summary we see that the use of 47 with the participle 
in clauses that demand that negative is very rare in Epic poetry, 
and not much more frequent in Lyric. It begins to be common 
in the dramatists and reaches its highest development, both in 
respect to frequency of occurrence and variety of constructions, in 
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the orators and Plato. In many of the passages cited the parti- 
ciple could not possibly be resolved into a finite verb similar to 
the principal one and hence we must conclude, contrary to Aken’s 
view, that the principal verb does frequently exert a sufficient 
influence on an adjacent participle to cause 7 to be used when, 
strictly speaking, it ought to be negatived by ov. 


IT. 


THE INDEPENDENT PARTICIPLE WITH p47. 


We turn now to the second main division of our subject. We 
have seen in the preceding pages what influence the principal verb 
exerts over a participle that forms an integral part of the thought ; 
we have now to consider what effect the predication that the parti- 
ciple itself implies has on the choice of the negative. According 
to the principle already laid down in the introduction, when the 
participle can be resolved into a declarative sentence it takes as its 
negative ov, but when, on the other hand, it represents a conditional 
proposition it must have u7. This is the element that lies at the 
basis of the independent use of the participle with 7. 

The participle may appear in a variety of forms: It may repre- 
sent the protasis of a condition, the apodosis of which is either 
expressed or understood; it may take the form of a concessive 
sentence ; it may appear as a generic sentence, with or without the 
article, but in all these uses it is the conditional element that 
requires 7 rather than ov. 

The two main classes into which these participles fall are: first, 
those in which the conditional force is actually expressed in the 
form of a condition, the participle representing the protasis; and 
secondly, those in which the conditional force appears in the generic 
use of the participle, generally with the article, but sometimes 
without. Let us take them up in this order. 


1. The Conditional Participle with pn. 


The Greeks were not very fond of the conditional participle. 
It was too shadowy, too inexact for them. Hence their avoidance 
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of it in laws and decrees. In classical Greek we have noted about 
six hundred examples of the conditional participle with which the 
negative 47 is employed. But even when thus negatived the 
conditional force is sometimes hard to distinguish, and this diffi- 
culty is increased when, as we have already seen in connection with 
the infinitive, the 47 might be due to some other cause. The cases 
that are absolutely certain are those in which the participle is used 
in antithesis to, or parallel to, e¢ with the finite verb, wév and 5é 
being frequently employed to bring out the antithesis more clearly. 
To this class of the conditional participle we first direct our atten- 
tion. The number of them is not large, and the construction 
belongs chiefly to prose. To take an extreme case first, notice how 
two different authors, speaking about the same subject and using 
almost exactly the same words, employ, the one, the participle, the 
other, the finite verb. In Aeschylus, Septem, 427 f., Capaneus 
says: ° 

Geod Te yap OérovTos éxtrépaey Tod 

cat pm OéXovTos. 


while Euripides, in the Supplices, 499 f., makes him say : 


bd , 
@LOoEV TTONLV 
wépoew Oeod GérXovTos, Hv Te wn Ory. 


Note again Soph., O. R., 1158: 


OI. avn els ro8 HEecs ju) Néyov ye Tovvdexov. 
@E. ToAA@ ye padXov, Hv Ppdow, Siodrvpa. 


In Euripides, Andromache, 382, the contrast is heightened by 
the use of dé: | 


A 4 
as nv Oavns ov, trais 68 éxpevryes wopor, 
A +] 3 4 ra) 4 A 
cov & ov Oerxovons xatOavety, Tovde KTeva. 


ov is due to adherescence. | 

In Thuce., v, 46, 2, the Athenians bid their ambassadors say 
to the Spartans: r7v Botwrav Evypayiay aveivar, qv py és Tas 
omovoas éaiwat, while in § 4 the ambassadors say: ed m2) THY 
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Evppayiav avnoovet Botwrots pn éovodow és Tas orrovdds Kré. 
Here yx with the participle is but a repetition of the preceding 
condition. Other examples in which this parallelism exists are 
Plato, Sophistes, 263 C; Par., 139 C; 145 D (bis); 165 E; 
Philebus, 42 E. 

Examples in which the two clauses are antithetical are, in addi- 
tion to those quoted above, Hdt., 1, 187; Xen., Mem., m1, 6, 14; 
Cyr., v, 2, 32; vu, 1, 12; Antiphon, 1, y, 8; Iseeus, Iv, 5; 
Dem., xvi, 30; xxi, 110; xxvu, 20; Plato, Meno, 98 E; 
Rep., 1, 337 E; v, 459 C; Laws, v1, 783 E; vu, 820 D; 822 C; 
x1, 930 B; Philemon, Frag, 213 (with yu ov). These examples 
show better than any others how nearly the Greeks had come to 
regard the participle as a substitute for the finite verb. 

We turn now to those conditional participles which stand by 
themselves and do not have this antithetical or parallel clause to 
render certain the conditional force. We are thus left to the 
general context to decide as to the nature of the participle. Some- 
times the decision is by no means easy, as the conditional force is 
frequently not very strong, especially when the apodosis is not 
expressed. 

This class forms one of the largest divisions of our subject, 
being only surpassed by the generic participle with the article. 
With the exception of Epic poetry, it is found in all spheres of 
literature, and abounds most in the orators and Plato, who, as I 
have no doubt statistics would prove, make more frequent use of 
the conditional proposition than any other writers. 

We give at once a table showing the use of the construction by 
the different authors, as the class is too numerous to permit us to , 
cite all the passages in which it occurs : 


FLOM OR: css ssicssesccsorsesencecess 1 Tragici Minores............. 4 
TIGR OG visicdssiscddn cise siensvens. as Aristophanes.. .........sese0 8 
Lyric Poets, not including Comici Minores. ........0... 6 

PIN al. cia sSicavecccncdasanese 2 Herodotu.......cssccceccooees 30 
PING ah iciccc ses entsessendecnsse: aes Thucydides........... 42 
Aeschylus, ......000 csssccessese 11 XeENOPhon......cereeecsseseees 52 
Sophocles.........sscsecscessoes 11 Orators. ...00- 161 
Euripides. .....seccese sevcvess 30 Plato ....... incesecdndsciscaene 202 
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We notice that Epic poetry is represented by but a single 
example, and even this is not a good one, as the negative goes 
more closely with the following noun. The passage is [liad, x11, 
47 f.: 

Alavre of pév Te cawcete adv Ayarav 
GNKRS pynoapéva, unde Kpvepoio poBoro. 


This avoidance of uy with the conditional participle in Epic 
poetry is certainly not due to a lack of opportunity to use it. 
Doubtless it is caused by the adjectival nature of the participle 
itself, to which reference has already been made, and which does 
not permit the use of 4, and to Homer’s reluctance to combine 
the negative un with anything else but the verb. 

The orators vary much in this use of the participle—Demos- 
thenes having seventy-four examples, while Lycurgus, Deinarchus 
and Hypereides (in the single speech examined) do not use it at 
all. In the dialogues of Plato, also, we see the same variation. 
The Parmenides, for instance, has twenty-seven examples, while 
the Phaedrus, a slightly longer dialogue, has but one, and the 
Gorgias, a much longer dialogue, but three. 

Some subordinate classifications, and some few passages that 
need explanation, will now be mentioned. 

We sometimes find «7 with the participle equivalent to a con- 
ditional wish = “ provided that not, if only not,” Latin dum ne 
with the subjunctive. Examples are, Aeschylus, Eumen., 693: 


év b€ TO oéBas 
9 a“ / \ \ \ 3 a 
aoTav poBos te cuyyevns TO my adtKely 
/ / e A 
oYnoe TOT Huap Kal Kat’ evdpovny opnas, 
“A a) 9 / 
QAUT@Y TOALTOV LN TWhKaLVOUVTMY VopmoUs. 


ye 18 sometimes added to strengthen this force, as in Euripides, 
Alcestis, 1106 : 


XpyH, GoD ye pn péAXOVTOS dpraivey pol. 


Other examples are Euripides, Helena, 1050, 1052; Heraclidae, 
264; Trag. Min., Frag. Incert., 166; (Menander, Mon., 563) ; 
Thuc., v, 41, 2; Xen., Anab., 1, 9, 13; Plato, Theaet., 160 D; 
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Rep., v, 465 B; rx, 586 E; Laws, vin, 824 B, 844 A; x, 
895 B. 

In Soph., O. R., 289, there is a construction, an exact parallel 
to which has not been noted. It is the oft cited passage : 


mara, 5é wn Trapov Oavpdalerar. 


pi) Tap@v = ei pa) tmapeore, and this full expression is not infre- 
quently found. Cf. Thuc., Iv, 85, 2: Oavpadfo—ei pr adopévois 
Upiv adiypac. 

We may, however, include in this same category of yw with 
the participle after verbs of emotion those cases in which the 
participle is used after atoyvvouaz, and is equivalent to the pro- 
tasis of a condition. Cf. Xen., Cyr., m1, 2,16: aioyuvoipe? ay 
cot pu) atrodtdovtes. See Hertlein’s note. Other examples are 
Cyr., vill, 2, 13; Hell, vi, 5, 44; Lysias, xxv, 34; Plato, Pro- 
tag., 312 A; Sym., 218 D; Hip., Maior, 298 B. 

In Soph., O. R., 1368, we have another rare use of the par- 
ticiple: 

Kpeicowv yap Roba pnKér dv H Cv TUdNds. 


The peculiarity here lies in the use of the personal instead of the 
impersonal construction. It really stands for xpetocov Hv ce wn- 
xér’ elvas, but the participle may be explained as conditional. 
Only two other examples have been noted in classical Greek. 
These are Lysias, xxvi, 4; Aeschines, 1, 192.’ 

The equivalence of cause and condition, as expressed by the 
participle, was one of the most direct lines by which later writers 
arrived at the use of 47 with the purely causal participle. It may 
be well, therefore, to cite some examples of this construction to 
show how easily they could be led astray. Cf., for instance, 
Aristoph., Clouds, 792: 


ajo yap dNodpar wn pabov yAwTTocTpoPely. 


==“For want of learning.” Cf. Humphreys’ note. Hdt., 111, 
65: otros pev TereNevTeKe—TovTou Se pnKére eovTos—yiyverai 
poe avayKxacoratov Kré. = “since he is no longer living,” but this is 


1¥For examples in late Greek, cf. Lobeck to Soph., Ajax, 634. 
5 : 
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put in a conditional form. Cf. Plato, Sym., 180 C: ef pév yap 
els Rv 0”Epws xaras av elye. viv Sé od ydp éorw els. por vos 
5é évos opOdrepov ears wré. XKen., Mem.,1, 6,12: Sixacos wey ovv 
dv eins, Ore ov éEarratas él wreovetia, codos 5é odK av, wndevos 
ye afta émtotdpevos. Notice that in this case the participle is 
parallel with a clause with 67.. Antiphon, u, 8, 4: G@Odca pev 
ody TracXw p12) aTrodoryetacOat povoy Bralopevos. Lysias, XIX, 29: 
MpoTEepov pu) UTrapxovans ovcias (here the causal force seems to 
predominate). Isoc., xvii, 52: Ssacdfew péev oink nEiov—drAXas 
T€ Kal 2) TapOVTOS TOUTOU pNde LEAXOVTOS ToinceW KTE. Iseeus, 
Il, 72: GAX’ ove éyévero or gort, un yevouévwv 87 traldov 
yunoiov éxeivy, éyyutépw nuav ovdée els—ib., Vv, 16: daudoty 
5é raiy SiaOnxaw axdpow ryuyvopévaw, cal érépas pmdemsas 
oporoyoupévns elvat, Kata Soow pév ovdevl wrpochKe TOU KAHpov.’ 
Cf. further Dem. (x11, 36); XXXVI, 6; xxx1x, 35. 

We see, then, from passages like these and some few others to 
be mentioned later, in which 47 seems to be used with the purely 
causal participle, how easily men whose sensibilities for the deli- 
cate shades of the language had been dulled to some extent, and 
who were always striving for that which was more forcible and 
expressive, could be led to feel that 4 was the proper negative 
of the causal participle. 

The following are a few rather difficult passages in which the 
conditional force of the participle is not very manifest, but which, 
I think, may be classed under this head. 

The first is Soph., Philoctetes, 1161 : 


tis @S év avipats Tpéperas 
pnkére pndevos Kpatuvey boa tTréutres Biodwpos ala ; 


The participle is generic, says Jebb, with his usual explanation 
when in a difficulty. Aken, p. 229, prefers ov. I believe, how- 
ever, that while the participle is largely temporal, there is sufficient 
conditional force implied to cause y7 to be used. 


1 For another explanation of uf here, see Spieker, A. J. P., v1, 323, who says 
that the participle has no conditional force and that “nu follows déuoAocyounéyns 
grammatically as the regular negative after that verb.” But the similarity of 
this passage with the others cited leads me to believe that it may be explained 
in the same way as they. , 
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Hat. vi, 180: waoe ipiv, ei olov re ein, yaptfoiuny av, unr &va 
tyéwv éEaiperov atroxpivey pyre Tovs Roctrous atrodoKiudalov. — 
Here we apparently have 4 with the participle in the apodosis ; 
but the participle really contains a separate condition. Hence pu. 
For a similar example cf. Xen., Cyr., vu, 5, 86. 

Thuc., 1, 90,1: Aaxedatpovior S¢ aicOopevor Td péAXOV FADO 
mpeo Bela, TA ev Kal avrot jdtov av opavres pnt exeivous pT 
GdXov pndéva relyos Eyovra.—pn is doubtless due to the condi- 
tional force of éyovra. But the sentence is really a wish and this 
would also demand 7. Cf. Plato, Sym., 216 C: 7déws av Wore 
avTov pn dvta év avOpwrrois, where yy can also be explained as 
depending on the conditional force of dyra. 

With Xen., Hipp., 1,18: ro pév munva é&dyew pn TroNemou 
8vros tows OyANpov, compare Dem., I, 27; Xen., Apol. Soc., § 24. 

Plato, Laws, tv, 718 D: ra roivuy 69 rAexOévra Boke Ti por 
mpovpyov- Spay eis To treplt av av Tapawy wn TayTdtacw epns 
uyis NaBopeva, wadrov & Hywepwrepov Te Av axovew Kab edpevé- 
otepov. Stallbaum explains wj—AaBopeva as conditional. But 
we seem to need an infinitive rather than a participle and unless 
something has been dropped from the text, I should assume that 
the participle here takes the place of the infinitive; cf. Rep., 11, 
389 C; Laws, v1, 773 E; Thuc., vi, 1, 2 (MSS. reading), where 
such a substitution seems to have taken place. 

There still remain to be noticed a few passages in which ov 
appears to be used contrary to the general rule. The first is Hdt., 
VII, 172: BonOéew 5é ob BovrAdcpevor avayxainv npiv oddepuiav olot 
té éote trpocdépev. Here Stein, who seems to think that Hero- 
dotus is careless in his use of the negatives, says, “ov BovAopevor 
ist wohl nur ein versehen fiir y2) BovAopevos.” It is much better, 
however, to explain a negative, if possible, than to accuse an author 
of making a mistake. This may possibly be an instance of ad- 
haerescence, which, it is true, is rare with BovAopuat, but which 
the analogy of ov« é0éX@ might easily induce, or Herodotus’ rather 
frequent use of od in the protasis may have produced ov here. Cf. 
I, 212, e¢ 5€ tadra ov Troincets—VI, 9, ef S€ tabra pev ov Trot- 
joovet—VIl, 10 6, ef &€ radra pev esis ovK eedsjoers— 
vi, 16, e¢ dé—ov« old re avdto maparpéyrat, 
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Plato, Apol., 20 C, is another example of od in what séems to 
be a condition: od yap Syrov, cod ye ovdey TaY GAXN@Y TeEptT- 
TOTEepov Tparywarevopevou, rreira TocauTn pyun Te Kal AOyos 
yéyovev. Here the participle seems to be conditional, but it really 
states a fact, and hence ov not 47 is used. So Aken, “nicht ‘wenn’ 
aber ‘ weil.’ ” 

Phaedo, 63 B: ef @unv un HEew map avOpatrovs apeivous 7dt- 
xouv dy ove ayavaxtav To Gavdte. Again the participle seems 
to have a conditional force, but Socrates wishes to emphasize the 
fact that he is not displeased with the idea of death. So Hein- 
dorf, “ego qui non indignor aut quod non indignor.” 

Theaet., 193 B: ovdérror’ éya—ra yrevd7 SoEdcw—obrte yiyva- 
cKaV, oUTe ayvooYv aude, o’Te TOV pév, Tov & ov yiyVooKor. 
Here ov yiyvooxoy is conditional, as are also the other parti- 
ciples. ov can be explained by adhaerescence corresponding to 
ayvowv preceding, or as due to the influence of the other negatives 
which simply continue the preceding ovSdérrore. 

Rep., vu, 518 C: dact Sé rou ov evotons év Ty uyn ém- 
oTnuns opets évrsOévar, Here the use of od rather than 7 shows 
the impudence of these so-called professors, who deny that the 
soul has any knowledge until it has been instructed by them. 


2. Concessive Participle with pn. 


After the pure conditional participle we take up the concessive 
participle. Our justification for placing it here is that it most 
frequently appears in the form «at yu with the participle, which 
is virtually conditional. We must distinguish at the outset the 
concessive from the adversative participle. Theoretically this is 
very easy to do, for the adversative states an opposing fact, and 
hence has the negative ov, while the concessive grants an opposing 
notion, and hence has the negative j}.1_ Practically, however, it 
is often very hard to distinguish them, especially when yu) may be 
due to the influence of the principal sentence. Take for example 
Xen., Mem., iv, 1,1: éred cal 76 éxetvou peuviobar ut) wapovtos 
ov puxpa wérer. Here the participle is undoubtedly adversative, 


1 Gildersleeve, Justin Martyr, I, 7, 7. 
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and p17. depends on the infinitive clause to which the participle 
belongs. . So Soph., O. R., 1110: 


b 4 >. \ \ 4 4 
eb YpH TL Kame py TUvaAAdEaVTA To, 
/ A \ a 2 fC A a 
mpéaBes, cra pacba, rov Bornp opav Sox. 


Again the participle is adversative, and al depends on the infini- 
tive. Ellendt says “ xaimrep un,” but xaiep is away: construed 
with ov in classical Greek. 

Tsoc. (1, 24): édv yur) Seopevos 1d SeicOar mpoomon. Here the 
participle might be regarded as concessive, since it is a mere 
assumed case, but 47) might just as well depend on the condition. 

These and similar instances we have classified under the head to 
which their principal verbs belong. We take up here only those 
participles that seem to be more truly concessive. 

Another class which all the grammarians place under the head 
of the concessive participle is illustrated by Eurip., Frag., 440: 


yuvatnt TreiBov unde TaANOR KrAVOV. 
and by Aristophanes, Acharnians, 222: 


Hn yap éyydvoe rote 
pndé trep yépovtas évras éxhuyav 'Axapvéas. 
where, however, strictly speaking, the participle is not negatived, 
and un really depends on the preceding verb. For other examples, 
cf. Soph., Ajax, 1010 f.; Eurip., Alcestis, 367 (parodied by 
Aristoph., Achar., 895); Antiphon, v, 16; Dem., xrx, 42. 

A particle is frequently used to bring out the adversative or con- 
cessive force of the clause more clearly. Those generally employed 
are xaitrep, cal raira and nai. Of these, xaizrep is always con- 
strued with ov (as has been said above), and hence the participle 
connected with it must be adversative. «ai radra is also generally 
found with ov, but sometimes yj is used. Cf. Aristoph., Plutus, 
802: 

@s HOU mparrew, avdpes, gor evdarpovas 
Kal TabTa pndev eFeveynovr’ olxoGev. 


oe X; 23: ef pnd: TOV THS MNTPOS Kdfjpov Mpypomat, Kal Tadra 
pndé éyovtwy tovtav éreveyxeiy wrap Stov wor eikndact. In 
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both these cases 47 might depend on the principal sentence. With 
xai, however, 47 is more frequently found, and where, too, the 
concessive force is more evident. Cf. Soph., O. C., 666: 


Suws 5é xapod un tapovtos old Bre 
Toupov durdtas o dvoua. 


Possibly Aeschylus, Sup., 79, belongs here, but the text is 
uncertain. Instead of «al yi) TéXcov Sovres, some editors read 
48a wt) téXeov Sovres, which entirely changes the construction. 
Other examples are Euripides, Electra, 531; Frag. Trag., Sosi- 
phanes, 3; Hdt., uo, 5; u, 35; vu, 214; Thuc., v1, 16, 5; vu, 
63, 3; vil, 73, 5; Xen., Ages., vin, 1; De Re Eq., v1, 16; 
Antiphon, v, 87; Andoc., 1, 114; Isoc., xvu1, 29; xvin, 25; 
Isseus, VI, 54; Dem., xx, 18; xx, 163; xxxvu, 18; LI, 7; 
(LxI, 28); Epis., 11, 12; Plato (Alcib., uo, 139 E). In the 
passages underlined the participle forms part of a clause that 
demands y7, but in the others the cause of 47 must lie in the 
participle itself. It is fair to assume, therefore, that in the former 
class also 7 could depend on the participle. 

ov is occasionally found in this connection, owing to the influ- 
ence of adhxrescence. Cf. Homer, Iliad, rv, 300: 


Shpa nat ovx eBéXwv Tis avayKain Todepilor. 
== even if or though he does not wish. Cf. Sappho, 1, 24: 
tayéws pirnoes navn eOéroloa. 


Theognis, 392, 1342. 

In the following passages no particle is used, but the participles 
seem to have a concessive force. Plato, Gorgias, 492 B: ols éfor 
aroNavew Tov ayabav Kal pndevos éurrodwy dvtos, avTol éavTovs 
Seorrotny éraydyouwro ; Ion, 585 D: bs av Kexoopnpévos eo OHre 
moukiAn—KAain T év Ovciats Kat éoptais, undev aTroXwAEK@S TOU- 
Twv—pnodevos atrodvovros. Laws, 1, 648 C: 4 ro wapdtray ovK dy 
Xp@o, pndev Gro éyxadrov TO Tewpate; these could be explained 
as conditional or generic. 
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3. The Generic Participle with un. 


The next division of the independent participle with ju) is the 
generic participle, or that in which the condition, if expressed in 
full, would not appear in the form of a protasis, but in that of a 
general relative sentence. This participle generally has the article, 
but the article is not absolutely necessary to bring out the generic 
force, as we shall see below. The presence or absence of the 
article, however, enables us to divide this class into two subordi- 
nate categories. Let us take up first those in which the article is 
expressed. This class is the most numerous of all, and embraces 
over nine hundred participles. With the exception of Epic poetry 
it is almost universal. 

ov is also frequently found with the articular participle, some- 
times side by side with u7. The distinction between the two, 
however, is generally observed, i. e., when ov is used a definite 
person or set of persons is referred to, and when p7 is employed 
the reference is to an indefinite class. 

The first instance of the construction with yy is in Pindar, . 
Nemea, Iv, 31: 0 ya Eves, cf. also Frag., 81: ro dé yu Ad 
girtepov, who thus marks a distinct advance on Homer.’ The 
lyric poets furnish but one other example, and that from the late 
poet Timotheus, Frag., 15: 6 2) tivwv. The examples found in 
the Anacreontea and the Pseudophocylidea have not been included 
on account of the manifestly late origin of these works. The 
dramatists do not use it very freely, but it abounds in prose, 
especially the Orators and Plato. The following table shows the 
range of the construction : : 


HOMER sis cssicsssccsssccesesess Tragici Min..........ecceove 3 
Hesiod i iccicscesseanscesecssves Aristophanes..........0seese 3 
Theognis.........sscossesceces 1 Comici Min...........seseee. 5 
PUNOAY so iocessicccausvoskesences 1 Herodotus..........sccrsecerece 14 
Timotheus.............0s0eeee 1 Thucydides. ..........scecse 49 
Aeschylus...........sescssesees 6 Kenophon........cececereees 117 
Sophocles.......0sssscsscceeee 14 OPROTE sisdsccciesciadecisesass $22 
Euripides...........sscesssees 23 PIRUOsssssdescvscnssdddevesscesice 367 

WP Otal scccsswsccwadaasenaesebdspsseussssscaeveneseststecsevecsecacwessiecs 926 


1Cf. Gildersleeve, Pindar, Intro., p. ci. 
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The absence of this construction from Epic poetry, its small use 
in lyric and Aristophanes, and its frequent use in the philosophical 
works of Xenophon, in the orators, and Plato, seem to point to the 
fact that it belongs neither to the very highest sphere of the lan- 
guage nor to that of every day life, but rather to that of argument 
and philosophy. 

A few passages that present points of special difficulty and im- 
portance deserve mention. So Soph., O. R., 397: 


> A 4 
Ey@ poor, 
0 pndev eidas Oldimous, Eravad vw. 


The use of yy here has been the subject of much discussion, but is 
now generally explained as generic with concessive force. So 
Whitelaw, Trans. Cambridge, Phil. Society, 1886, p. 17, and this 
explanation is now accepted by Jebb. Whitelaw compares Dem., 
XIx, 31: 7 Bovay 8 4 pu) KwrvOeic’ axodaoar, where the generic 
participle has a causal force. A great number of examples can be 
cited in which the generic participle is used with a definite ante- 
cedent; e. g.. Eurip., Iph. Au., 384: éya—o pn odareis—also 
Aristoph., Wasps, 1048; Xen., Con., m1, 4; Hell., vi, 1, 11; 
Antiphon, 11, a, 3; v, 65; Isaeus, 1, 11; m1, 63; rv, 14; Dem., 
XIX, 224; xxxvu, 8, 28, 57; xLv, 38. In most of these the 
antecedent is the personal pronoun. Again notice Soph., Antigone, 
(ils 


XO. audo yap avT@ Kal Kataxreivar voeis ; 
KP. ov tnv ye yn Ouyotdoay + ev yap obv Aéryets. 


“The yu implies a logical condition, a concession of her inno- 
cence.” —Humphreys. 
Philoctetes, 1006 : 


&® pndev tyres pnd’ erevOepov dpovar. — 


Biumlein thinks that ovdSév would be better here. Kiihner, § 515, 
N. 3, says that the mental emotion causes 7. Jebb thinks that 
the frequent use of yndev dycés with the infinitive causes 4 here 
by analogy. Aken says, “ undev dytés wie TO wy Kadov.” Could 
we not take the whole expression as generic, with @ taking the 
place of the article = O thou who thinkest, &c.? 
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Kurip., Alcestis, 322 : 
GN avtixa év Tots pnKér ovat NéEopat. | 


The MSS. vary between unxéts and ovxérs. Since the usual dis- 
tinction between o yu wv and o ovx oy is that the former refers to 
a man who is good-for-nothing, and the latter to one who is 
actually nothing,’ and since the reference here is evidently to the 
dead, perhaps ov«ére would be better than pnxére, although both 
Kirchhoff and Nauck read pyxére. Cf. Thuc., u, 44, 3: Trav ovx 
svtav—55, 1, Tov ovx dvra, both of which refer to the dead. 

Aristoph., Eccl., 115: Seuvov Séorly 7 7) urrecpia, though not 
containing a participle, is interesting in view of Thucydides’ use of 
ov with abstract nouns. Cf. 1,137, 4: rjv—ovd diddvow—i01, 95, 
2, THY ov Tepiteiyxiow—V, 35, 2, rHv—ovK amrodocw—650, 4, THV 
ov« é€ovciav—VIl, 34, 6, tyv—ovKért érravaywynv. Cf. also 
Plato, Laws, x11, 966 C: tnv pn éaitpomnv. Postgate, 1. c., 
thinks that the distinction between ov and jy here is merely an 
artistic one, 47 being used in the nominative case to avoid hiatus, 
but od being employed in the oblique cases. We may notice first 
that the passage from Plato is opposed to this view, where hiatus 
could have been avoided by the use of ovx. Since all the passages 
from Thucydides are in the oblique case, it is impossible to say with 
certainty what he would have used in the nominative, but, in all 
probability, it would have been ov also, for he wished to negative 
the noun and yet to preserve the negative of fact, and other 
writers did not care to follow him in this respect. 

Hadt., v1, 94: 0 Aapetos tavrns éyopuevos tis mpopdacios Kata- 
atpépecOas Ths ‘EXXdSos Tovs pn SovTas avT@ yHv Te Kal Bdwp. 
Here Stein, who, as we have already seen, thinks Herodotus’ use 
of the negatives is not irreproachable, says that od would be better 
than 7 since it refers to a past event, and hence cannot denote 
an indefinite class. But cf. 1,64, where we have a similar pas- 
sage, and where yu is also used. Herodotus merely conforms to 
the general tendency of the language which is more apt to use yu 
than ov with the articular participle. 


1Cf. Gildersleeve, A. J. P., 1, 56; Postgate, Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc., 1886, 
p. 56. : 
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In regard to Antiphon, v, 65, éuol pév yap Tad pt) cipyaopévey, 
Maetzner says that the participle is causal, and cites a number of 
passages from classical Greek to support the use of 47 with this 
participle. These will be taken up later. For the present we can 
simply say that the tendency just mentioned, to use 47 with the 
articular participle, would be a sufficient explanation of jj here, 
even if the generic force were weaker. All through the passage 
the doer is contrasted with the non-doer in a generic, not in a 
specific sense. For the use of the generic participle with a definite 
antecedent see page 60. 

A few passages in which ov and y7 are used in consecutive 
clauses may be mentioned. So Isoc., xv, 269: jryodpmas yap Tas 
pév ToLavTas TEepaToNoyias opoias elvas Tais Oavparorrotiass Tais 
ovdey pev @perovaais . . . Seiv 5¢ rods mpovpyou te troveiy Bov- 
Nopévous Kal TaV oOywv Tos patalovs nal Trav mpdkewy Tas 
pndev mrpos tov Biov depovoas avaipeitv. In the former case we 
have simply useless works of magic referred to, while in the latter 
case we have a contrast between a useful and a useless class of 
deeds, as the partitive genitive shows.’ 

Again Aeschines, I, 107: rv wodw EBrarpe hapBéveov Trapé 
tov ov Sixaiws apEdvrav, padiota 8 éouxodavrnce Tav vrrev- 
Ouvwv rors pndeyv Adixnxotas. Again the preceding partitive 
genitive shows that we have, in the latter case, a contrast between 
two classes, 

Lycurgus, § 43: dore—rov pnre SrrrXa Oéwevov—pnre TO THpa 
Tapacyovta—ris dy Sixacris—atrorvcerey—rTov ovdée cuptrevO7- 
gat Tas THS TWaTpidos cupdopdas ToAunoavra Kré. As the same 
person seems to be referred to throughout it is rather difficult to 
see a reason for the change in the negatives. Kihner, § 515, 3, 
suggests that in the first case the participle is indefinite, in the 
latter the defendant is referred to. 

Plato, Phaedo, 79 C: ra odSérore xara tai’ éyovra—E, ro— 
pndérore Kata tata éyovtt—Gorgias, 459 A, rots ux eidSdosv— 
B, 0 ovx efSes. In these cases it is difficult to see any other 
explanation for the change in the negatives except that in the 
course of his argument Plato is passing from generic to particular, 
or vice versa. See Lodge’s note to the latter passage. 


1Cf, Biumlein, p. 277. 
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In poetry dyyp is often used where, in prose, we should have 
an article, and those examples of un with avynp, yuvn or yphpa 
would, as Professor Gildersleeve has suggested in his lectures on 
this subject, fall into line. Cf. Theognis, 69: 


jmovuTAoKias T ébiitnoav 
oUTws, @s avdpes pnKére celdpevor. 


= of unxére o@lopevor; also Soph., O. C., 73: 
Tis Tpos avdpos pt BXérovros dpKeats ; 


and Plato, Rep., rv, 426 D: otec ofov 7° elvas avdpd ur) émiotapévp 
perpeiv ; In these latter cases, however, while we might explain 
avdpos un Brérovros and avdpl pn éricrapév as equivalent to 
Tov pu) BArérrovros and To pw émiotapéve, the participles have a 
more distinctly conditional force and yx could also be accounted 
for in this way. 

We see, then, how large a réle the articular participle plays in 
the history of 4 with the participle. The other division, i. e. that 
in which the article is lacking, is much smaller. 

We may divide this class also into two subordinate categories ; 
first, that in which the participle stands in the predicative position 
and hence regularly loses its article, the negative 7, however, 
being retained ; and secondly, that in which the participle stands 
by itself and seems not to differ trom the articular participle. 

The first class is not very widely represented in classical Greek. 
In post-classical Greek, however, it is much more common.! 

The following passages seem to come under this head. <A few 
with adjectives are included in the list. 

Soph., Frag., 755: 


—ovK ear at’ Epywv yn KaXav é1rn Kana. 
= épywv TOY pn KadNOv. 
Euripides, H. F., 311: 

& xpt) yap ovdels jun) Xpew@y Onoe rroré. 


1Cf. Gildersleeve, Justin Martyr, 1, 9, 4. 
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With this example compare Frag. Trag., Incert., 368. Plato 
(Alcib., 1, 189 A): gore te 5:d pécou tpltov wdOos, 6 rrovet TOY 
avOpwrrov pnre dpovesov unre adpova. In § 4 the same words 
are repeated with the addition of elvaz after ddpova showing the 
causative force of zrovei. 

Aristoph., Eccl., 855: 


mot Babel ov pn Katabels THY ovciar ; 


=oav o py Karabeis. Cf. Xen., Mem., 1, 6, 5: rots pev Aap- 
Bdvovet apytpiov avayxaiov éore amrepyaterOar—épol Sé pn 
NapBavovts odK avdyxn SiaréyecOar. The antithesis seems to 
warrant us in taking 7) AapPavorre as generic, although it could 
be very well explained as conditional ; cf. ib., 1, 6,6; Hell., v1, 
1, 11 and 12; Cyr., 1, 3,8; Dem., Proem., xrx. 

On Thuc., 1, 118, 2, cf. Morris’ note. The passage reads: 
bytes pev Kal po Tod pu) Tayeis. 

Xen., Mem., rv, 8, 5, shows how far the Greeks carried the 
generic idea: ovy opas Ste ot ‘AOnvnot Sixacral rodXovs pev Oy 
pndev adsxodvras—arréxteway ; here Postgate, 1. c, p. 55, ex- 
plains the phrase as being equal to zroAXovs Tav pndev adixobvTmv. 
Some such explanation seems to be necessary. An exactly similar 
example is Dem., Lv, 20: ro—eiorecov bdwp EBAarvpe—rroANOUS 
pi gduratapévouvs. Cf. also Antiphon, v, 82: woAX0l—dvOpwrros 
pn KaBapol xeipas. 

Plato, Politicus, 288 E: cuv@era éx py curriBeydvor elon 
yevov. Laws, vii, 808 D: éyes wnynv tod dpoveiy unrw xarnp- 
rupevnv. Ib., x1, 951 B: ghvopevos ovdeév parXov év evvopov- 
_pévats ToNecW } Kal un. These examples are not quite as clear 
as the others and possibly other influences cause the pu. 

Passages like Eurip., Hec., 984: 


GAA onpalvery ce xKphv 
Ti Xp) Tov Ev TPdoooVTA pm TMpdacovow ev 
ghirous émrapKeiv. 


may also be classed here, but inasmuch as in such cases the ele- 
ment of doubt enters whether 7 does not depend on the principal 
verb, here yp7, they are less convincing than the preceding 
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examples. Similar passages are, however, Eurip., Hipp., 997 ; 
Xen., Mem., 1, 3, 4; o, 1,15; Isoc., x11, 240; Dem., x1x, 334. 

In addition to these participles that are used in the predicative 
position we also have a second class in which the participle stands 
by itself and yet has the negative un just as the articular participle. 
The reason for dropping the article is often not at hand, indeed we 
sometimes find the participle with the article used side by side with 
that without. The total number of these participles is not large 
compared with those that have the article, but they are sufficient 
to show that the article, while generally present, is not absolutely 
necessary to bring out the generic relation. 

To cite some examples see Eurip., Helena, 433 : 


éxmls & ée ye mrovciov Soper 
ANaBeiv te vavrats + éx 58 py ’YOovr@v Biov 
ovd’ ei Oérorev, wereiv Exorey av. 


It would be easy to supply Soywv here in which case the example 
would be similar to those that precede. Ib. (Rhesus, 904): 


Scov Mpoanket 1) yévous Kowwviay 
, 
EYOvTL, KAYO TOV TOV OLKTipw yovoV. 


= one who has, etc. Cf. Frag., 1034. 

Xen., Cyr., 1, 6, 6: ofa ce A€yovta adel ws ode Oéwis en 
aireicba: Tapa Tav Oedy immeve py pabovtas immropayodvtTas 
vixav, and below pu émrvcrapévous (bis), 47 oreipovras, un pudar- 
touevous. These participles might also be regarded as conditional. 

Ib., m1, 1, 19: @ozep adv tis Tudrovds Kal xwdodvs cal pnd 
ortoby dpovodvras éEatrarnacev—VIII, 1,2: ris Av monrss bd pH 
meOopévov aroin; tis 8 av dirdia bd wh TweGouévwv Stadvdra- 
Gein; ti 5 dv Gdro ayabov terecOein bro pH Tweopévor ; 

Other examples are Mem., 1, 1,9; Hell., 11, 3, 22; Dem., mm, 
35: ovK Ear Srrov pndev éym trovodow Ta TOY TroLovvTwY elroy 
os Sef véueryv—ib., XVI, 128 (adjective); Proem., 56, 3; Plato, 
Phaedo, 67 B: yu) xaBap@ yap xabapod épdrrrecOar pi) ov Oem- 
tov 7—ib., 82 B; Theaet., 189 E: as ye un cides cou drrodaivo- 
pau == as one who does not know. “The use of mu assists the 
ironical tone of Socrates who avoids categorical. statements.” — 
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Campbell. Cf. Phaedrus, 264 B, where Socrates is also speaking : 
éuol pev yap eokev ws pundev eiSors, and further Crat., 400 E, 
401 D, where, however, 47 might depend on the principal verb, 
but where it is most likely generic and where Socrates is again the 
spokesman. 

In the Sophistes and the Parmenides and certain parts of the’ 
Republic we very frequently find yx dv, un dvra, &c. In many 
cases we can see a conditional force that is sufficient to explain 7, 
but in others such interpretation seems strained, and we have to 
suppose either that yu) dv = 7d pu dv, or else that Plato for the 
sake of the argument wished to have “the predicate in the same 
verbal form as the adjectival part of the subject,” to quote Cook- 
Wilson, On some apparent Anomalies in the Use of yu, Trans. 
Oxford Phil. Soc., 1889-90, pp. 16, 17. For an example of this 
last use, cf. Plato, Sophistes, 258 C: @omep TO un KaXov AV py 
Kano, obTw Sé Kal TO pn dv KaTa TaUTOV Hy Te Kal éote py bv— 
also Timaeus, 38 B: to pa dv pr dv elvat—cf. also such expres- 
sions a8 TO év yi) Gv, in Par., 162 D, 163 A, B, 165 C. 

Examples of the conditional use have been included under that 
head. The following is an example of the generic use: od yap m7- 
mote TouTo Sans, dyaiv, elvar pn éovra, where pa) éovra = Ta je7) 
éovra. (This is a quotation from Parmenides, an examination of 
the fragments of whom reveals but one other example similar to 
this, i. e., or ex ux GvTos édow xré.) Other passages from the 
Parmenides are 238 A, 245 E, 262 C, 263 D; also Rep., v, 477 
A, 478 C, 479 C. 

In the Phaedrus, alongside of o uy épav, &c., we frequently 
find yu épav, &c., used in a generic sense, although in a majority 
of cases the participle forms part of a clause depending on yp7 or 
the verbal in -réov, which may possibly have influenced the nega- 
tive; cf. 227 C: réyes yap ws yaptoréov py ep@vTe padrov H 
épavTi—235 E: ypy wn épavts padrrov } epavts yapilerOar— 
237 B,C, D: 6 71 8 ad xa py epa@vres ériOvpodot Tav Kadav, 
topev. In this example yj) must depend on the participle. Cf. 
also 238 E, 241 C, 243 D, It may be worth while to note that 
none of these examples occur in the Lysianic speech, while the 
articular form does occur several times. Nor does Lysias in his 
genuine speeches use the anarthrous form, so that we may have 
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here a slight proof of the genuineness of this speech, or at least 
of Plato’s close imitation of Lysias’ style. 

Other a of 47 with the participle without the article are 
Rep., 1, 332 E (both with and without the article); Iv, 430 B 
(adjective); x, 599 A; Laws, m1, 688 B; vu, 795 B: Suaépes 
dé awdptroNv Rebar pm pabovros Kal o tupvac dpevos TOU jl) 
yeyupvac pévov—799 C, 

The following examples also belong here, I think, but as in 
each case the clause as a whole demands yu they are less con-. 
vincing than the preceding. 

Aristoph., Eccl., 578 : 


GANA Tépawwe povov 
pnre Sedpapéva pnt 
eipnueva mw TpoTEpov. 


Xen., Cyr., v, 1, 11: ef 5é y’, pn, vopos TrePein yr écOiovras pr) 
mewhy Kal pn tivovtas py Sapqv «ré, ib., Hipp., vit, 8; Dem., 
Proem., 56, 1, ro 5é yu) BovNopévous axovew Bialecbar—Plato, 
Soph., 237 E, 238 B,C; Rep., u, 377 E; Laws, x1, 916 C. 


4. My od with the Participle. 


In classical Greek literature there are eight passages in which 
7) ov is combined with the participle. In order to understand 
this construction we must go back to 7 od with the finite verb, 
as the order of development seems to have been ua) od with 
the finite verb, 77 od with the infinitive, and lastly 41) od with the 
participle. Under the first head it is used of an apprehended 
negative, chiefly with the subjunctive, after verbs of fear, etc., and 
equals Latin ne non; see any grammar or lexicon for examples. 
From this use comes yi od with the infinitive, which is only used 
after a negative or negative idea, and, at first, only in passionate 
language. It represents 4) od with the subjunctive taken up 
into oratio obliqua, both negatives being retained to preserve the 
apprehension and to show the practical interest of the speaker. 
Then the construction became more and more common until it 
became a mere phrase. It was always confined to Herodotus, and 
Attic writers and their imitators. The use of yu) ov with the 
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participle is explained in the same way as the use with the infini- 
tive. It denotes the personal, practical interest of the speaker in 
the subject. As the infinitive it is only used when a negative 
idea precedes. Most authorities agree in explaining the parti- 
ciple in this construction as conditional,' although an attempt has 
recently been made by Whitelaw, Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc., 1886, 
p. 38 f., to prove that it is consecutive. The examples are all 
cited by Prof. Gildersleeve in Liddell and Scott under 7 ov, and 
by Goodwin, 1. c. The construction first appears in Sophocles, 
O. R., 13: 
dvaadyntos yap av 
elnv Tordvde ut) ov KaToLKTipav Edpav. 


=e py KaTouxtipoyw. Ib., 221: 


ov yap av paxpay 
lyvevov autos pn) ovK exov TL oUpBorov. 


Cf. Jebb, 1. c., and Goodwin, § 511. The latter translates—“ for 
I should not be very far on the track, if I were attempting to trace 
it alone, without a clue,” thus supplying another protasis, which 
Jebb does also. Ib., O. C., 360: 


HKELS yap ov KEvn ye - - - - 
- - - - pn ody Seip’ éuot dépoved te. 


There is an irregularity here also, as od xev7 is virtually positive, 
not negative. Cf. Jebb, and Kiihner, § 516, 5, N. 8. The latter 
thinks it should not be classed with the other examples, but with 
such as ovx apvodpar pn ovy otTws éyerv. He compares O. R., 57. 

Hdt., 1, 110, 2: ov« wy Sixavov elvar éotdvar Ewrpocbev rav 
éxeivouv avaOnpatov pn obKx vrepBadXopevoy Tolar epyourt, = 
eb py) UTrepBdrXAnTaL ; ib., VI, 9: KaTappw@dnoav pH ov Suvarol 
yévovtTat UTepBarécbar Kal ottw ovre THY Midnrtov oloi Te wor 
éEedeiv ut) ovK eovtes vauxpatopes. (Their thought was ef pa 
vauxparopés écpev). Ib., v1, 106, 3: eivdry 5é ov« éeXevoec Oar 
épacay pu) ov TAnpeos eovTos Tod KUKAOV. “They refused to 
march out on the ninth day (and thereafter) until the moon should 


1Cf. Goodwin, M. and T., 3 818; Jebb, Appendix to Soph., O. B., p. 221. 
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be full” (éav ux rrAnpys 7). Dem. (LVI, 13): tis av éBovryOn 
pupa Kepddvan, é€ov Ta hyion NaBely ; ovS’ Av els ut od cuverdas 
éavt@ ovodaytobvr., = ei pn cuvnder. Plato Lysis, 212, D: 
ovx ap’ éotl dirov TO hirodyte ovdey put) odK avTiptNody = et pH 
avtiginei. Philemon,. Frag., 213, 5: ob7 avhp awévns yeyos pt) 
ov Téxynv paler Sivair’ dv dodaras Shy tov Biov = et py waBou. 

We see, then, that with the exception of two passages (Soph., 
O. R., 221, and Hdt., v1, 106, 3) these participles are all plainly con- 
ditional and even those two may be explained as sueh without any 
undue straining of the language. It is hardly necessary therefore 
to seek a remote explanation, as Whitelaw does, when one is so 
near at hand. 

Two other passages where pu) od occurs with nouns may be 
mentioned. Isoc., x, 47: ravrns 5é tins tuyelv ody olov Te 
fin) OU TOY TOAD TH youn Stadépovra. Dem., Xx, 123: yarerral 
NaBeiv ai Tov Daoxéwv ores pn Ov Ypove KTE. 


5. Miscellaneous. 


There still remain to be discussed a few passages which, either on 
account of the uncertain state of the text or of the peculiar nature 
of the participles themselves, could not be classed elsewhere. 

The Homeric Hymns were composed at different times, but they 
all doubtless belong near the Epic age, and they are Epic in the 
avoidance of su} with the participle. The only example noted is 
in the Hymn to Hermes, line 92: 


cat Te idov pn dev elvat Kal Kwhos axovaas. 


There is a lacuna just before the line, and this prevents us from 
deciding as to the true nature of the negative. It appears, how- 
ever, to be due to the infinitive. The phrase at a later period 
became a proverb. Cf. Dem., xxv, 89. 

The Batrachomyomachia belongs to a Jater date than the Homeric 
Hymns, and by some is thought not to belong to the classical period 
at all. There is one example of yu with the participle in it, i. e., 
line 235: 

Wiyaprrak § jpuv’ érapwv rept reOvecotov 
cat Bare IIpaccaiov pyirw yains ériBavra. 


6 
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nme yains émiBdvta =amplv yains értBnvat, but in classical 
Greek yy c. pte. == piv c. inf. is only found in clauses which of 
themselves demand y7 (cf. p. 17), and this is not the case here. 
There is, however, another reading which Stadtmiiller gives on 
the authority of MSS. examined by him, i. e.: 


kal Bare IIpacaaiov vndvos és pécov Hrrap. 


This seems to suit the general character of the poem better than 
the former reading. 
Aeschylus, Septem, 436 : 


V4 ” 4 \ , a 
Tis avOpa Koprralovra pn) Tpéoas pevel ; 


Verrall makes 7) tpécas = ote 7) Tpécat, but Paley’s explana- 
tion is perhaps better, 7. ¢., “the not trembling is regarded as a 
condition of withstanding the boastful foe, 7. e., no one who does 
tremble will meet him.” Hecompares Eurip., Heraclidae, 533, 
and Isoc., vi1l, 41, which are, however, more plainly conditional 
than the present passage ; cf. Jebb to Soph., O. C., 360, who adopts 
a similar explanation of a difficult negative there. My might 
possibly depend on the negative character of the question. 
Soph., O. R., 57: 


e >Q/ bf # 4 LA A 
@s ovdév éote oe Tupyos OUTE Vads 
Epnpmos avdpav un Evvotxovvtwv eco. 


It is possible to take avdpav un Evvorxovvtwy together as genitive 
absolute with conditional force. But as this would simply be a 
repetition of the preceding thought, commentators are almost 
unanimous in taking dvdpa@v with épnyos and making the parti- 
ciple merely epexegetic of it. In this case yu 1s really superfluous 
and is due to the tendency to repeat it after negative ideas, cf. 
Kiihner, § 516, 5, N. 8. In O. R., 1530, 47 is due to the influ- 
ence of the mrplv av clause: 


@ore—pndév’ orBiCerv mpiv av 
Téppa Tov Biov trepdon pndév adyewvov trabav. 
Antigone, 1042: 
ovd > placa TovTO pn Tpécas éyw 
Oarrew Tapnow Keivor. 
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Ellendt cites yu) tpécas as an example of yu with the participle, 
but ov and 7 though separated must be taken together and with 
Tapnocw. 
Philoctetes, 171 : 

oixTipw viv éywr’, Sras 

pn Tou Knoopévou Bpotrav 

pnd Civtpodoy Guy eyowv 

vooel. 


The force of yu is much discussed here. Jebb makes it generic 
with causal force. Ellendt says, “non ézrel undels xnderas, sed 
Kaitrep pndevos xndopévov, but this wrong use of «aimep has 
already been mentioned. Kiihner, § 515, 3, 3, takes the participle 
as causal pure and simple. Perhaps the mental emotion shown 
by otxripw and the question indicated by d7rws have something to 
do with the negative. 

Ib., 985: os peOnowv pnrof’ oS opa madw. Again we 
have a difficult negative and scholars vary in their explanation. 
Kihner, § 515, 3, explains as future participle expressing purpose; 
Baumlein, p. 295, as purpose or generic, “wie in der absicht oder 
wie einer der nicht will;” Jebb as subjective. Aken, p. 230, 
says it is surprising even for Sophocles. I believe the generic 
force is sufficient to account for wn. Cf. Xen., Cyr., 1, 3, 8: Tov 
Kipov érrepécOau wrpotretas ws ay trais undétra brorrnccey. 

Kurip., Iph. Au., 1586: 

| dtras émnynoe oTpatos, 
deXrrov eiovdovtes ex Gedy Tivds 
dado, ov ye und opwpévov tiotis Traphy. 


The participle seems to be purely adversative ==“ of whom, though 
not seen, a pledge was present,” and hence the negative should be 
ov. These closing lines are bracketed by many editors, and we 
seem to have here an evidence of later authorship. 

The Epistles of Aeschines are universally recognized as spurious, 
and their late origin appears to be attested by some anomalous uses 
of un. Cf. x, 2: ScatpiBovrav yap hyav Tordas Hyépas ev Trio 
Kat pn TANpOUpevwn THs Oéas TaV Tadav, Hy Sé poe yvapun péverv. 
The participle is purely circumstantial, and od would be expected. 
Again, in § 6 of the same Epistle, we have: 7 5¢ viudy iSotca Tov 
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Kipava as pndev ait@ xaxov cuveidora «ré. Here pn is unjusti- 
fiable, unless we explain it as generic, as in the passage from 
Sophocles treated above. Again, Epis. vu, 4: ipiv dé ris edvoias, 
iv arrovrs pou trapécyerOe OopuBoivtes 57 Kai pwn OéXrovres axpod- 
cac0at Tav NodopovyTwY Hwas, TWOAATY yap exw. M7 cannot 
be defended, unless we take it with the following infinitive. Again, 
Epis. X11, 3: ov« aralovevopar mrpos buds Os WONKA Trav NaBelv 
éfov wor ypnpata pu) NaBov. This example is the more surprising 
as we have had occasion to notice that this subjective os invariably 
takes od in Greek of the best period, except when the principal 
verb demands pn, and frequently even then. 

Plato, Philebus, 60 C: ovxodv rd Aoy@ errerpdOnpev xapls 
éxdtepov éxatépou Oévres eis Tov Biov éxdotwyv aurxroy pev ndovnv 
dpovnce, ppovnow 8 a@cavtas Hdovis nde TO opsxporatov exov- 
aav. We may take the participle as equivalent to dare with the 
infinitive, or explain the un as being due to its predicative position. 

In Pseudo-Plato, Anterastae, 135 A: 4 lows aioyuvopeba, dotrep 
&pn tovs pynotipas “Opunpos, wy a&sovvtwy elvai Tiva addov 
Satis évreives TO TOFOv, wy must be taken with elvar. Cf. Thuc., 
vu, 50,3: un pavepas ye dkiav WndifecOar—Dem., xx, 205 ; 
XxxvVI, 48. 

In the following passages from the Laws yu seems to be due to 
the general character of the sentences: v, 733 C, radra 5é mdyta 
dort mrAnOe nal peyéer nal ohodpornow icornat Te Kai doa évav- 
tia éotl mao Tois TotovToLs mpos BovrAnow Stadépovtd Te Kar 
undev Stadépovta mpos aiperw éxdotwv—xX, 901 C, ov ydp tov, 
Stav ye advvaTov 7 TaV amdvTov émipereicbal, TOTE apéreta 
EcTal TOY GpLKpaY H peydXov pn éripeXoupéeve, KTE; XI, 913 A, 
Oncavpov 5é Néywpev—dy Tis Eero pn TaV éuav dv watépwr, 
und ebipety tore Oeois evEaipnv. 

We have already noticed under the head of the conditional 
participle passages in which cause and condition seem to be united 
in the participle, the result being that it is negatived by uj. We 
have now to consider the few passages in classical Greek in which 
an apparently purely causal participle takes this negative. Some 
scholars even maintain that this is a legitimate construction. So 
Maetzner to Antiphon, v, 65: “non abhorret a Graecorum usu py 
particula cum participio copulata.” See also Kiihner, § 515, 3, 3; 
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Gayler, Particularum Graeci Sermonis Negativarum Disputatio, 
p- 279. And quite recently Cook-Wilson, Trans. Oxford: Phil. 
Soc.,; 1889-90, has made a systematic attempt to prove that uy 
with the causal participle is justified by analogy with the causal 
relative with 7. 

Let us proceed to examine the passages and see what justifica- 
tion there is for this argument. That the causal participle takes 
ov even when it could easily have a conditional force is shown by 
Eurip., Bacchae, 271 : 


Opacus te Suvards nal rNéyew olds Te avnp 
KaKOS ToNrLTHS yiyverat vodv ovK exwv. 


where we must translate “since he has no sense,” not “if, &c. ;” 
cf. also Plato, Apol., 20 C. 

The first passage noted in which yu is apparently used with 
the causal participle is Thuc., 1, 77, 3: ov tod wAéovos p? 
OTEpLTKOpEVOL Yap éxovoLW. ji) oTEpLoKopevos gives the ground 
of ydpw éyovorv, and hence should have ov. It is possible to 
see a slight conditional force in the participle, and perhaps the: 
fact that ov precedes led to the use of 7 to avoid a repetition.’ 
Ib., tv, 73, 4: jovyalov dé nal avrot py émiovtay (sc. TeV 
AaxeSatpoviwv). The participle is purely causal here, and there 
does not seem to be any justification for using un. We can only 
take refuge in a corrupt state of the text. Cf. Kriiger, ad loc. 

Xen., Cyr., m1, 1, 387: ovdé yap eiAndOar eywye aiypdrwrov 
TavTny vopilw, cov ye pnretote huyovTos judas. Again uy is 
apparently unjustified. Ib., v1, 3, 15: of & ado, Borep eiKds 
ponder eidores, éxrremreypévot Roav. Cook-Wilson says that “ per- 
haps eiSoras should be read or eidores may stand by a kind of 
attraction for eidoras, in which case ux would be natural.” And 
pndev eidores might stand for of undev eidores. 

Dem., XLIV, 28: dcf HycicOa: Seiv—rtiy tatp@ay ovciav 
évew, eb & T eioerrounOn, pr dvTos év TO olx@ viod, Kal TovUTwWY 
xuptos yevéoOar. My with the causal participle can here be 
explained as forming part of the infinitive clause.’ 


1 For Hdt., 111, 65, see p. 53; Thuc., 1, 118, 2, p. 64. 
*For Xen., Mem., 1, 6, 12, see p. 54; Antiphon, 1, 8, 4, ditto; Antiphon, v, 
65, p. 62; Lysias, xxv1, 10, p. 38. 
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Aeschines, 11, 62: Noyov yap uy mpoteOévrwv eis THY barépav 
éxxrnoiav, tav Sé rpoédpav xwrvovtay, ove éviv eivreiv. The 
participle seems to be causal, but the passage is doubtless corrupt. 
Cf. Cobet, V. L., p. 353. 

Plato, Timseus Locrus, 101 D, and Epinomis, 985 B, are also 
apparently causal, but are not included on account of the spurious 
character of these writings. 

We see, then, that the passages in which yu is used with the 
causal participle, and which do not admit of explanation, are in 
reality very few. Perhaps the trouble is with our text, but cf. 
A. J. P., x11, 520, where Prof. Gildersleeve, speaking of Cook- 
Wilson’s paper, calls them “ free negatives.” These examples, 
however, taken in connection with those in which cause and con- 
dition meet, show us how easily later writers could be Jed to feel 
that 7 was the proper negative to be used with the causal 
participle. 


In tabular form the results of the preceding pages in which 
the independent participle with 47 has been discussed appear as 
follows : 
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We see, then, from this table that, just as in the case of the 
dependent participle, so in that of the independent, the construc- 
tion is but little used in Epic and Lyric poetry, but begins to be 
employed quite freely by the dramatists, especially Sophocles, after 
whom it is exceedingly common. The two main lines of develop- 
ment are the pure conditional and the generic participle with the 
article. 


ITI. 
CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion let us first unite the table on page 48 and the 
one above, which sum up, respectively, the dependent and the 
independent uses of yu with the participle: 


1From Philemon, hence after the classical period. 
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We see, then, that we have studied in round numbers twenty- 
five hundred (2,500) examples of yu with the participle. Of 
these about one-third (882) are indebted for the special character 
of their negative to the principal verb on which they depend, 
while in the remaining two-thirds it is the nature of the participle 
itself that demands py. At the bottom of this latter class is 
found to lie the conditional proposition, although the participle 
may be classed under the heads of generic and concessive in addi- 
tion to the pure conditional. When ov appears in any of the above 
categories it can usually be explained by recourse to the principle 
of adhaerescence, or of oratio obliqua, or to the retention of the 
negative of fact. But very few cases have been noted where some 
such explanation cannot be legitimately employed. 

Special attention has been called to the frequency with which 
cause and condition meet, and the ease with which later writers 
could be led into the habit of using 47 with the purely causal 
participle. We ought also to notice under the head of the supple- 
mentary participle the not infrequent use, from Sophocles on, of 
yy with the participle after verbs of knowing and thinking when 
the will of the speaker enters, which was another point at which 
the later use of 4 with the participle made inroads on the classi- 
cal use of ov. : 

As to the usage of the individual authors but little has been 
said in the preceding pages, chiefly on account of the absence of a 
suitable basis of comparison, a page of poetry not being by any 
means equal to a page of prose. Still we may gather from the 
preceding table some points of interest and profit. Notice first 
the almost entire absence of the construction from Epic poetry 
and its small use in Lyric. Doubtless the themes treated had 
much to do with this infrequent use, but it also seems probable 
that in this early literature the participle itself was not felt to be 
as good a substitute for the finite verb as in later times. Be this 
as it may, it is nevertheless a fact that it is not until we come to 
dramatic poetry, and especially to Sophocles, that we find the con- 
struction used with any freedom. 

Of the dramatic poets Aristophanes is lowest in the use of u7 
with the participle. Counting 8000 lines for Aeschylus, 10000 
for Sophocles, 26000 for Euripides and 15000 for Aristophanes, 
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the average per 10000 lines without counting the examples from 
the fragments is: Aeschylus 36, Sophocles 61, Euripides 37, and 
Aristophanes 24. We cannot ascribe this small use in Aristophanes 
to the participle itself as by his time it had reached its ful] develop- 
ment, but it must be due to the simplicity and directness of his 
style. 

Of the historians Xenophon in the Anabasis and the Hellenika 
has a lower percentage than either Herodotus or Thucydides, while 
both the former fall much below the latter. Xenophon has on 
an average 9 — per one hundred Teubner pages, Herodotus 9 +, 
and Thucydides 26, which again coincides with the simplicity of 
the style of the former writers, and the close, argumentative style 
of the latter. 

Of the orators Antiphon (Thucydides’ teacher (?)) has the highest 
average, having 64 examples to one hundred pages, Deinarchus the 
lowest with but 9—. The averages of the others are as follows: 
Andocides 26, Lysias 27, Isocrates 40, Isaeus 39, Demosthenes 28, 
Aeschines 20, Lycurgus 40. Notice that all but Deinarchus and 
Aeschines have a higher average than Thucydides, who stands at 
the head of the historians. 

Xenophon in his other writings, exclusive of the Anabasis and 
the Hellenika, averages 30 per one hundred pages, while Plato’s 
average is 38. Thus im oratory and philosophy py with the 
participle reached its highest development. 

We see, then, from the tragic poets on a steadily increasing use 
of uy with the participle, both in regard to the actual number of 
participles used, and in the variety of constructions in which they 
are employed. We can see also how later writers noticing, but 
not fully understanding these legitimate constructions, and striv- 
ing for more forcible and energetic expressions, would be led to 
extend more and more the use of jy with the participle into 
domains where it properly did not belong, until they finally felt 
that this and this alone was its legitimate negative. 
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